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THE SELF AND PERCEPTIONS ; 
A STUDY IN HUMEAN PHILOSOPHY 


The purpose of this paper is to emphasize the radical character of 
Hume’s denial of the self by showing that his definition of self as a collection 
of perceptions amounts to a rejection of the epistemological concept of 
‘knower ’, and to relate Hume’s doctrine of the self to his doctrine of per- 
ceptions in order to point out the importance of the Weltanschauung implied 
by the combination of these two doctrines. Consequently, the argument 
will consist of three steps : 1. A general consideration of Hume’s doctrine 
of self, especially in the light of certain of the difficulties with its interpreta- 
tion pointed out by Professor Norman Kemp Smith. 2. An analysis of the 
relevance of Hume’s doctrine of self to the fundamental antinomy between 
the Idealistic and the Realistic Moments in philosophy, through a con- 
sideration of the ontological character of Hume’s basic doctrine of per- 
ceptions in Parts I and II of Book One of the T'reatise. And 3., a discussion 
of three fundamental objections to the combination of the Humean doctrines 
of self and of perceptions. This article is not primarily a study in the history 
of philosophy. Our goal is a philosophic possibility, not a historical fact. 
While we hope to have interpreted Hume correctly, what really interests 
is the soundness of the philosophic conclusion. If this conclusion is sound, 
many serious difficulties in certain epistemological problems would tend tc 
disappear. An example is the still very much alive problem of sense-data, 
with which (for instance) Ayer struggles in his latest book, The Problem of 
Knowledge. Ayer’s assumption that sense-data must be owned by a person! 


1A, J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge (London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1956), 
Chapter 5, especially pp. 215-225. 
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is fundamental to his difficulty with accounting for the concept of person 
in phenomenalistic terms. And, as he shows explicitly, his inquiry is parallel 
to that in Hume’s Treatise. Perhaps a different way of understanding the 
latter, especially by showing how and why Hume rejects the assumption 
that sense-data must be owned by a person, would have «cme bearing on 
the difficulties of some questions in contemporary epistemology. 


I 


A striking contradiction seems to run through Hume’s pronouncements 
on the self. On page 252 of Selby-Bigge’s edition of the Treatise, Hume 
says : 

“For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or other, of 
heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never 
can catch myself at any time without a perception, and never can 
observe any thing but the perception ... [One] may, perhaps, 
perceive something simple and continu’d, which he calls himself; 
tho’ I am certain there is no such principle in me ”’. 

Nevertheless, only some twenty lines after these statements, 

Hume begins to discuss the identity of the self. And on page 320 of the 
same edition of the T7'reatise, he writes : 

“‘ Ourself is always intimately present to us ”’. 

And on page 317 : 

“°Tis evident, that the idea, or rather impression of ourselves is 
always intimately present with us, and that our consciousness gives 
us so lively a conception of our own person, that ‘tis not possible 
to imagine, that any thing can in this particular go beyond it ”’. 

And let us compare these last two quotations from Book II with the following 
statement in Book I : 

“ There are some philosophers, who imagine we are every moment 
intimately conscious of what we call our Self ; that we feel its existence 
and its continuance in existence ; and are certain, beyond the evidence 
of a demonstration, both of its perfect identity and simplicity. .. . 
Unluckily all these positive assertions are contrary to that very 
experience, which is pleaded for them, nor have we any idea of self, 
after the manner it is here explain’d. For from what impression 
cou’d this idea be deriv’d?” (p. 251). 

Hume’s foremost interpreter, Professor Kemp Smith, recognized this 
contradiction and accepted it as an undeniable fact.2 He attempted to 
explain its existence by the theory that Books II and III of the Treatise 
were “in date of first composition prior” to Book I, where the denial of 
the self occurs ’* and by the assertion that Hume actually overstated his 
position in the First Book. However, such an explanation cannot possibly 


*Smith, Norman Kemp, The Philosophy of David Hume, London, 1949, p. v. 
3Ibid., p. vi. 
‘Tbid., p. 98. 
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be sufficient, if we realize that the alleged contradiction in the T'reatise 
exists not only between the First Book, and the Second and Third Book, 
but also between the first five paragraphs of the section on personal identity 
(in Book I), in which Hume denies the self quite explicitly, and the remaining 
paragraphs of the same section, in which he discusses personal identity. 
For, at its face value, the discussion of the identity of the self becomes 
pointless, if Hume has really denied the self, even if the identity of the self 
is shown to be somewhat fictitious. The question of the existence of the 
self is prior to, and distinct from, the question of the identity of the self, 
although the possibility of the latter presupposes an affirmative answer to 
the former. 

Our contention is that the seeming contradiction in Hume’s pronounce- 
ments on the self is not a real contradiction. And our argument in support 
of this contention is that in the second part of the section on personal identity 
and in Books II and III, Hume is referring to a concept of self radically 
different from the concept of self which he has denied in the first four para- 
graphs of the section on personal identity. Clearly, the clue to understanding 
Hume’s pronouncements on the self is his famous definition of the self as 
a collection of perceptions. Once this definition is established in the fourth 
paragraph of the section on personal identity, it is the self so defined that 
is referred to in the discussions of Book II and is subject of the analysis 
of personal identity in Book I. But the self as a collection of perceptions 
is a mere substitute for the self as it has been conceived traditionally. And 
to this extent Hume has actually rejected the self without contradicting 
this rejection later in the discussions of personal identity and of the passions. 
Somewhere in the beginning of Section 6 of Part IV there occurs a re-definition 
of the term ‘ self’, although this re-definition is not made explicit in the 
text. But it is that which lies in the basis of the distinction which Hume 
makes between the concept of the self that “some metaphysicians ’’ may 
have, and the concept of the self as a “ bundle or collection of different 
perceptions ’’.5 The alleged contradiction in the Treatise arises only if this 
all-important distinction is neglected. For Hume’s vehement rejection of 
the self clearly refers to the former concept, while his subsequent analysis 
of the concept of personal identity and inquiry into the passions are based 
on the latter concept of self. The self which Hume denied in the section 
on the immateriality of the soul and in the first part of the section on personal 
identity is not the self which he is discussing in the latter part of the section 
on personal identity and in Book II of the Treatise. Consequently the 
alleged contradiction in Hume’s doctrine of the self is illusory. 

The implicit distinction between the two concepts of the self, which 
occurs in the beginning of the section on personal identity, is perhaps clarified 
best in the first paragraph of the section, where the general conception of 
the self which Hume denies is delineated. According to this conception of 
the self, (I) the self is an intimate object of consciousness, (II) its existence 

’Treatise, p. 252. 
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is felt, as well as its continuance in existence, and (III) one is certain of its 
perfect identity and simplicity. All these characteristics of the self are stated 
in a parallel manner in the first paragraph of the section on personal identity, 
The traditional theory of the self is understood by Hume to assert the 
existence of the self and its status as an object of intimate and continuous 
consciousness, not merely the perfect identity and simplicity of the self. 
And in the second paragraph of the section on personal identity, Hume 
denies the traditional doctrine of self ‘‘ after the manner ”’ it is explained in 
the first paragraph. Clearly, Hume is denying not merely that we “ are 
certain . . . both of its perfect identity and simplicity ”, but, also, that 
“we are every moment intimately conscious of what we call our Self ; that 
we feel its existence and its continuance in existence ” (p. 251). 

If this is the correct reading of the all-important first paragraphs of 
the section on personal identity, we cannot agree that Hume’s “ quarrel, 
therefore, with those who maintain a doctrine of personal identity is not 
in regard to the fact of there being a self or of its having, as a quite essential 
characteristic, a principle of union, but only with those who would interpret 
its varied, ever-changing complex features in terms of ‘ identity’ ”’.® 

The above interpretation seems quite definitely to free Hume’s state- 
ments concerning the self in the latter part of the section on personal identity, 
in Book II, and in the Appendix, from any contradiction to, or even mild 
divergence from, his main thesis as expounded in the first pages of the 
section on personal identity. 

The discussion of the identity of the self is no longer contradictory to 
the denial of the self, for what is under consideration is the identity of a 
collection of perceptions, and not the identity of that of which we are at 
every moment intimately conscious, the existence and continuance in 
existence of which we feel, and of whose perfect identity and simplicity we 
are certain, beyond the evidence of a demonstration. The accepted philo- 
sophical concept of the self has been demolished. What Hume is now con- 
sidering is a mere substitute for it, which differs from the original in a most 
radical manner. Throughout the rest of the section Hume continues to 
refer to the self as only one of the many collections of perceptions, the 
identity of which must be accounted for. Thus, the self is analogous to 
plants and animals : 

“What then gives us so great a propension to ascribe an identity 
to these successive perceptions,’ and to suppose ourselves possest of 
an invariable and uninterrupted existence thro’ the whole course of 
our lives? . . . we must take the matter pretty deep, and account 
for that identity, which we attribute to plants and animals : there 
being a great analogy betwixt it, and the identity of a self or person.”* 

Another place in the T'reatise where a discussion of the self takes place 
is the Appendix. There, commenting on his section on personal identity, 


*Smith, Norman Kemp, The Philosophy of David Hume, p. 500. 
7Underlining mine. 
®Treatise, p. 253. 
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Hume seems to be dissatisfied. This fact has been brought up in an attempt 
to show that Hume himself realized his failure to solve the problem of the 
existence of the self. But such a position does not seem to be warranted. 
Hume appears to be dissatisfied not with his solution of the problem of the 
existence of the self that ‘“‘some metaphysicians ”’ may have, but with his 
solution of the problem of the identity of the self-collection of perceptions. 
After repeating his arguments against the former concept of self on pages 
633, 634, and the top of 635, Hume writes : “‘ So far I seem to be attended 
with sufficient evidence.’ But having thus loosen’d all our particular per- 
ceptions, when’? I proceed to explain the principle of connexion, which 
binds them together, and makes us attribute to them a real simplicity and 
identity ; I am sensible, that my account is very defective, and that nothing 
but the seeming evidence of the precedent reasonings cou’d have induc’d 
me to receive it ”’ (p. 635). Clearly Hume was not dissatisfied with his denial 
of the self, but with his solution of the problem of the identity of the collec- 
tion of perceptions to which he had given the name self. And this latter 
problem is merely a special case of Hume’s general problem of relations 
and is not equivalent to the problem of the existence of the self. 

In the very first pages of Book II we find actually the same definition 
of the concept of self as the one accepted by Hume in Book I: the self is 
a collection of perceptions. “ ’Tis evident, that pride and humility, tho’ 
directly contrary, have yet the same object. This object is self, or that 
succession of related ideas and impressions, of which we have an intimate 
memory and consciousness”’ (p. 277); and “.. . tho’ that connected 
successions of perceptions, which we call self, be always the object of these 
two passions .. .” (p. 277). The fact that Hume explicitly states in 
Book II that what he calls self is a connected succession of perceptions is 
decisive. It shows that we have every reason to assume that in every positive 
reference to the self in Book II Hume means “a connected succession of 
perceptions ’’, which has almost nothing in common with the traditional 
concept of self, which Hume rejected in Book I unconditionally. Thus, the 
occurrence of the definition of the objective self in the very beginning of 
Book II makes intelligible the otherwise confusing references to the self in 
this Book. It becomes quite legitimate for Hume to speak of ‘‘ The idea of 
ourselves’. This idea is merely the complex idea of the succession of per- 
ceptions which Hume calls “ self’. This idea could very well be “ intimately 
present to ourselves”’. The self that,-‘‘ some metaphysicians ’”’ may have 
was not, and could not be, intimately present to ourselves. But the self as 
a mere collection of perceptions could be so, insofar as it literally consists 
of impressions and ideas. Indeed, in Book II Hume explicitly states : 
“self, or that succession of related ideas and impressions, of which we have 
an intimate memory and consciousness” (p. 277). It is the succession of 
perceptions of which we are intimately conscious. It seems that this fact 
resolves the so-called inconsistency between Hume’s doctrine of the self in 
Book I and his doctrine of the self in Book II. 


*Underlining mine. 
10Treatise, I., IV., 6 (260). [This is Hume’s footnote. Note that page 260 in the 
Treatise is after the discussion of the existence of the self.] 
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II 


Frequently the student of Hume is seemingly quite well aware of the 
fact that Hume allowed only one meaning for the term ‘ self ’, i.e., a particular 
bundle or collection of perceptions, and nevertheless fails to realize that 
this is not merely another theory of the nature of the self, but amounts to 
the proposal of the elimination of the concept of knower, and hence of the 
concepts of ‘knowing’ and ‘knowledge’, in their familiar meanings in 
epistemology. What is especially distinctive about the Humean self is not 
its lack of real unity, nor its empirical character. Pascal, if no one else, had 
also denied the real unity of the self; and for Aristotle the soul had also 
been just another fact of nature. But for Hume the self is not only a mere 
collection or a collection of empirically given entities (perceptions, in Hume’s 
misleading terminology) but a collection of Humean perceptions, which are 
essentially separate and distinct, and capable of exactly seven and only 
seven general types of relations : resemblance, identity, space and time, 
quantity, degree of quality, contrariety, and cause and effect. (And even 
these relations are somewhat less than real, for they are mere products of 
comparison ; the word “ yelation ’’ stands “ for that particular circumstance, 
in which, even upon the arbitrary union of two ideas in the fancy, we may 
think proper to compare them ’’, although some relations are also qualities 
“by which two ideas are connected together in the imagination, and the 
one naturally introduces the other”’, in accordance with the principles of 
the association of ideas (p. 13).) 

It is of such perceptions that the Humean self is composed. To realize 
this fact is to realize the far-reaching consequences of the definition of self 
as a bundle or collection of perceptions. Traditionally, the self has been 
that which knows, apprehends, is aware of, is acquainted with, conceives, 
perceives, believes, wills, or feels, whether it is defined as a pure ego, a 
rational principle, a soul, an actual entity, or a biological organism. This 
is the barest essence of the meaning of the word “ self ” in traditional thought. 
But the Humean self is essentially incapable of entering into any relations 
that could at all be described as knowing, apprehending, being aware of, 
being acquainted with, conceiving, perceiving, believing, willing, or feeling. 
The collection of perceptions gua a collection is too ephemeral to be itself 
related to anything. Qua perceptions it is capable of being related to other 
objects only in the seven ways enumerated by Hume. For Hume’s limitations 
of the number of possible relations is not a queer dogma but necessarily 
follows from the nature of the relata, the Humean perceptions. And clearly, 
none of these seven relations or any combination of them can be intelligibly 
identified with the epistemological relation of knowing. 

Incapable of entering into any of the properly subject-object relations, 
such as knowing, perceiving, or believing, the self as a bundle of perceptions 
is radically different from any other usually accepted self. Indeed, it might 
be argued that it is exactly such subject-object relations that Hume had 
in mind, when, after referring to the traditional doctrine that “ self or person 
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is not any one impression, but that to which our several impressions and 
ideas are suppos’d to have a reference ” (p. 251), he asks the question, 
“ After what manner, therefore, do they (i.e., the perceptions) belong to 
self ; and how are they connected with it ?”’, only to answer this question 
with the categorical statement, “I am certain there is no such principle 
in me” (p. 252). For one thing, the self has not been supposed to be an 
impression ; but even if it were supposed to be an impression, the other, or 
any other, impressions or ideas could not ‘“‘ belong to”’ or even be really 
“connected with ” such an impression in any intelligible manner. It should 
be noted that Hume does not specify the kind of belonging or connection 
which he has in mind. Had he done so, it could still be argued that he really 
asserted other kinds of “ belonging” and “ connection ’”’ between the im- 
pressions and a self. But Hume is quite explicit in his proposal of the elimin- 
ation of the self as a knower from the inventory of valid philosophic con- 
cepts, and therefore quite general in his denial of the subject-object relation- 
ship which at least partly is the relation of knowing. 

If Hume’s rejection of the self is taken seriously, that is, if we realize 
that it represents a denial of the concepts of knower and knowing, the 
traditional interpretations of the T'reatise must be considerably revised. 
For then the 7'reatise can no longer be considered an epistemological work, 
but must be regarded as a statement of an ontology. This reversal in inter- 
pretation would be particularly significant with regard to Parts I and II 
of Book One, where Hume states the fundamental principles of his theory 
of Human Nature. Ordinarily these parts are considered to be merely a 
more radical restatement of the vorresponding parts in Locke’s Essay and 
Berkeley’s Principles. But such a view can be accepted only if we disregard 
Hume’s definition of the self as a collection of perceptions and as nothing 
but a collection of perceptions. For Locke and Berkeley differed from Hume 
exactly on this point. According to Berkeley, the ideas naturally depend 
upon “a thing entirely distinct from them wherein they exist, or which is 
the same thing, whereby they are perceived ; for the existence of an idea 
consists in being perceived ’’.1! To this Locke adds that ‘“ Experience . . 
convinces us that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own existence, and 
an internal infallible perception that we are”’.’? In the first three para- 
graphs of the section on personal identity Hume rejects, point by point, 
exactly this notion of the self: he rejects the concept of a self which is 
entirely distinct from its perceptions ; a self to which the perceptions belong 
or, ‘‘ which is the same thing ”, by which they are perceived ; and a self 
of which we are intimately conscious ; and in the preceding section on the 
immateriality of the soul Hume explicitly rejects the Berkeleian view that 
“the existence of an idea consists in being perceived ’’’, by asserting that 
“there is no absurdity in separating any particular perception from the 
mind ” (p. 207). 

114 Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, § 2. 
1224n Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book IV, Chapter IX, 3. 
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If we keep in mind this rather obvious contrast between Locke and 
Berkeley, on one side, and Hume, on the other, the usual interpretation of 
Hume’s doctrine of perceptions as restatement of Locke’s and Berkeley’s 
doctrines of ideas must be given a radically different form. 

Locke and Berkeley reach their conception of ideas by a consideration 
of the possible objects of knowing. Thus, Locke’s purpose is “ to enquire 
into the original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge” and his 
fundamental principle is that the ideas are “ whatsoever is the object of 
the understanding when a man thinks’’.'* And Berkeley begins the ex- 
position of his doctrine of ideas with the following statement : “ It is evident 
to any one who takes a survey of the objects of human knowledge, that they 
are either ideas actually imprinted on the senses, or else such as are per. 
ceiv’d by attending to the passions and operations of the mind, or lastly 
ideas formed by help of memory and imagination ; either compounding, 
dividing, or barely representing those originally perceiv’d in the aforesaid 
ways ”’.!4 Clearly, for the earlier two great British empiricists, the conception 
of ideas is an epistemological conception, since an idea is defined as the 
object of knowing or apprehending. Now there is little doubt that the 
extension of Hume’s concept of perceptions is more or less equivalent to 
the extension of Locke’s and Berkeley’s concept of ideas. But according 
to the usual interpretation of Hume the two concepts are more or less equiv- 
alent not only extensionally, but also intensionally. And it is this interpre. 
tation of Hume that seems to us fundamentally wrong. For the Lockean 
and Berkeleian idea is defined as the object of knowing or awareness, and 
this constitutes its essential characteristic. But the Humean perception 
cannot possibly be defined as an object of knowing or awareness, unless we 
completely disregard his explicit rejection of a self that can make such 
knowing or awareness possible. Hume begins his T'reatise not by positing 
the objects of knowledge, but by describing, classifying, and analyzing a 
group of entities which he calls perceptions. He is not concerned with the 
origin of these entities, nor with any peculiar relation that they may have 
to another peculiar eniity or system of entities, called the knowing self. 
His approach is ontological, not epistemological, and it reaches its culmina- 
tion point and final statement of Hume’s decision of existence in the im- 
portant Section 6 of Part Two, the section entitled “‘ Of the Idea of Existence 
and of external Existence ”’. 

Section 6 of Part Two is concerned with a fundamental ontological 
dilemma, the resolution of which constitutes the basic principle of empiricist 
ontology, just as, for example, the positing of the mutually implicative 
concepts of Substance, Causa Sui, and Infinite Being constitutes the basic 
principle of Spinozistic ontology. The dilemma is that “ the idea of existence 
must either be derived from a distinct impression, conjoin’d with every 
perception or object of our thought, or must be the very same with the idea 
of the perception or object’ (p. 66). This statement of the dilemma does 
187bid., Book 1, Chapter 1, 2, 8. 

44 Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, § 1. 
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not beg the question. The assumption of Hume the ontologist is not that 
anyway only impressions and ideas are known to exist (which might be the 
assumption of the epistemologists Locke and Berkeley), but that since the 
ideas and impressions are naturally accepted as existent, if predicating 
existence of non-perceptions is to make sense, we must suppose that there 
is a duality in each impression and idea : the duality of that in virtue of 
which the perception is what it is and a distinct impression of existence which 
makes the perception also existent. Perhaps this duality is the traditional 
duality of essence and existence. But whatever it be, once we find it we also 
find the justification of the predication of existence of what is not an im- 
pression or idea ; and the ontology of empiricism collapses. For then we 
shall be able to derive the idea of existence from the perceptions, and since 
the former is distinct from the ideas of the latter, the idea of existence 
would have no necessary reference to perceptions and would be predicable 
of non-perceptions. But, first, there is no such duality in the perceptions, 
and consequently there can be no justification for transferring the idea of 
existence to what is not a perception. And, second, even if there were a 
distinct impression of existence attending every impression and idea, its 
relation of conjunction to every impression and idea would be necessary, 
since every perception is by definition an existent, even if not every existent 
is a perception ; but there is not and there cannot be any necessary connection 
between two perceptions. Consequently, the class of existents and the class 
of perceptions must be identical. 

This is an ontological argument, basically different from the corresponding 
epistemological arguments of Locke and Berkeley. Its conclusions, whether 
reached validly or not, is the formulation of Hume’s final decision of existence. 
It contains no premise which is concerned with the limitations of human 
knowledge or the possible objects of awareness, although it often resembles 
the epistemological postulate of the objects of knowledge in Locke and 
Berkeley. Nevertheless, Hume’s statements in Parts I and II of Book I 
alone cannot provide us with conclusive evidence for our ontological inter- 
pretation of them. Perhaps the reason for this is to be sought in Hume’s 
notoriously poor terminology, which allows almost equally well for inter- 
pretations as widely different as those of Thomas Reid and Norman Kemp 
Smith. While there can be little doubt that the tone of the opening parts 
of Hume’s 7'reatise is significantly different from that of the opening parts 
of Locke’s Essay and Berkeley’s Principles, this difference is greatly offset 
by Hume’s using epistemological terminology and even epistemological 
arguments. (Even in Section 6 of Part II Hume tries to strengthen his case 
by asserting that ‘“‘ nothing is ever really present with the mind but its 
perceptions or impressions or ideas ”’, and therefore that “ ’tis impossible 
for us so much as to conceive or form an idea of anything specifically different 
from ideas and impressions ”’ ; and this of course is nothing but the Berkeleian 
epistemological argument.) The ontological interpretation of Hume’s doc- 
trine of perceptions can be defended with a serious degree of plausibility 
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only in combination with the forthcoming rejection of the knowing self in 
Part IV of the Treatise. For the ontological approach in the decisive first 
sections of the T'reatise is the natural complement and consequence of the 
rejection of the self as that to which our several perceptions belong, a re. 
jection announced many pages later. If Hume’s rejection of a self which 
can enter into knowing relations is taken seriously, as it must be in view 
of his explicit statements, an epistemological interpretation of the doctrine 
of perceptions would be clearly inconsistent. The Treatise is necessarily 
an ontological work, whatever Hume’s actual intentions may have been, 

In a sense the result of the beginning of Hume’s ontological inquiry is 
the same as, although perhaps less forceful than, that of Berkeley’s episte. 
mological inquiry. What can be meaningfully said to exist are what Locke 
and Berkeley had called ideas. Hume is more straightforward, but after 
all he stood on the shoulders of the earlier two men. Yet, even if the result 
is essentially the same, the approach which led to it is fundamentally different. 
Berkeley defined the ideas in terms of their relationship to a knower. Hume 
defined the perceptions in themselves, by classification, enumeration, and 
illustration. And in Section 6 of Part IT he attempted to show that, generally, 
as an abstract ontological principle, if existence is predicated of anything 
but what Berkeley had called ideas (and Hume called perceptions), its meaning 
would have to be entirely different ; for otherwise we must suppose that in 
predicating existence of perceptions we are actually basing this predication 
upon a duality in the perceptions between what they are in themselves 
and their existence ; and this is absurd. This argument of Section 6 can be 
regarded not so much as a purported proof, but as an attempt to break a 
habit of thought and discourse, the habit of predicating existence of objects 
which ex hypothesi are totally different. For if perceptions are said to exist, 
and then also what are not perceptions are also said to exist, the term 
‘existence ’ reaches a state of ambiguity which is equivalent to the death 
of its meaning. 

However inconclusive in itself, this procedure is the limit of what Hume 
could do. For it is the limit of any attempt at the fundamental ontological 
decision of the range of existents, as distinct from the epistemological pos- 
tulate of the objects of knowledge. The description, analysis, and classifi- 
cation of the existents points them out and thus represents the definition 
of existence, which is really the formulation of the decision of existence. 
Then the reference to ordinary thought and discourse about the existent 
tends to counteract the propensity to point to nothing. No actual argument 
is really possible, even if the subject matter is intensely clear. For it is the 
beginning of the ontology. 

We have emphasized the difference between Locke’s and Berkeley’s 
epistemological doctrine of ideas and Hume’s ontological doctrine of per- 
ceptions, but it is equally important to emphasize the fundamental difference 
between the content of Hume’s ontology and the content of any traditional 
ontology, such as that of Spinoza, for example. Berkeley’s and Hume’s 
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doctrines of perceptions are different in form, for the one is reached episte- 
mologically, while the other is reached ontologically. But their content is 
the same, for Berkeley’s ideas are essentially equivalent extensionally to 
Hume’s perceptions. On the other hand, Spinoza’s and Hume’s inquiries 
are essentially the same in form, since both are ontological and consist in 
the initial positing of existence (through an explicit or implicit definition 
of existence) and in the consequent reduction of all concepts to terms which 
conform to this definition. But they are essentially different in content, for 
Hume’s definition of existence, represented by his description and classifica- 
tion of perceptions, is explicitly equivalent extensionally to Berkeley’s 
definition of the objects of knowledge. In other words, Hume’s ontology is 
unique in that its formulation is possible only on the basis of Berkeley’s 
idealism, although it does not logically presuppose the latter. To this extent 
it is idealistic and avoids the difficulties of realism. On the other hand, it 
rejects the concepts of knower and knowing which lie in the very foundations 
of any idealism. To this extent it is realistic and avoids the difficulties of 
idealism. This is not a case of eclecticism. It is the resolution of the anti- 
nomy between the realistic and idealistic moments in philosophy, which 
inevitably arises as a result of the introduction of the epistemological con- 
cepts of knower and knowing ; and it constitutes the emergence of a radically 
new Weltanschauung. Hume posits reality in itself, and thus avoids the 
ontological pitfalls of epistemological idealism ; but the reality he posits is 
extensionally equivalent to the objects of knowledge of epistemological 
idealism, and thus he avoids the epistemological pitfalls of realism. The 
positing of reality is realistic in character, but if it is the positing of reality, 
if it is to make sense at all, if it is the positing of something at all, it must 
conform in content to the objects of knowledge of Berkeley’s idealism. And 
the Humean definition of existence remains valid not qua epistemological, 
but qua ontological. 

One can identify three ideal moments of the conception of self. The 
first is that of what may be called ‘ pre-idealistic realism ’, which assumes 
at least that the self knows or apprehends reality, and nevertheless posits 
reality as independent of the knowing process and even as related to the 
knower in relations other than knowing. The second moment is that of 
idealism, which establishes at least the definitory dependence of reality 
upon the self as a knower, insofar as reality if unknown is unknown to be 
real, and discourse and thought about it are therefore false and perhaps 
meaningless. The third moment of the conception of self is that of Humean, 
or what may be called ‘ post-idealistic realism ’, which rejects the self as 
a knower in both the realistic and idealistic meanings of ‘ knower ’, defines 
the self in such a way as to be incapable of entering in any relation of know- 
ing, namely, as a collection of Humean separate and distinct perceptions, 
and nevertheless preserves the idealistic criticism of the conception of reality 
according to which only what can be known, or be object of awareness or 
consciousness or direct intuition, can be meaningfully called real. The 
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result is a Weltanschauung fundamentally different from the Weltan. 
schauungen of ordinary idealism and realism, which has represented the 
very heart of the ontology underlying the development of post-Humean 
empiricism, especially in Mach, Avenarius, the Wittgenstein of the T'rac. 
tatus, Schlick, and the Carnap of the Aufbau. 

Thus, in my opinion, the significance of Hume’s doctrine of self lies in 
the fact that it represents the synthesis of the idealistic definition of reality 
as the known and the realistic positing of the independence of reality from 
the knower. In this way Hume avoided the fatal difficulties of realism and 
idealism and achieved a totally new conception of reality. If reality depends 
upon the knower, then the world becomes the shadow of an inexplicable, 
mysterious relation—the relation of knowing. Insofar as it is a real relation, 


its terms must be different, and insofar as they are different, they must be } 


independent ; and furthermore, the relation must also be reflexive, if one 


of its terms, the self, can also have reality and thus preserve the reality of ‘ 


the relation itself—and the reflexivity of the knowing relation brings its 
incomprehensibility and unknowability to absurdity and perhaps to outright 
contradiction. Nor is pre-idealistic realism, which often preys upon the 
difficulties of idealism, a cure. Indeed, it can explain the nature of the 
knowing relation and the reality of the self quite easily, for if the self is a 
mere part of nature and its knowing is merely one of the many relations in 
nature, then one can explain them as facts of nature, in biological, physical, 
psychological, behavioural, and even theistic terms, just as any other facts 
of nature can be explained. But by admitting the relation of knowing and 
the status of the philosopher as a knower, pre-idealistic realism loses what 
idealism has gained—an intelligible conception or reality, which would serve 
as an anchor, criterion, and first principle in ontological enquiry ; for if 
reality is not totally determined by the knowing, and yet the latter is admitted 
as an epistemological process and the philosopher assumes the position of 
the knower, then what is not so determined can neither be known nor even 
meaningfully talked about, for the philosopher can neither know what it 
is in itself nor even that it is in itself. In fact, on the principles of pre-idealistic 
realism even its denial of the idealistic account could not be known to be 
true or false, because the assertion of the epistemological independence of 
reality from the knower must presuppose, if warranted, the knower’s know- 
ledge of this independent reality. These difficulties of the moments of realism 
and idealism are insuperable in themselves. Their resolution must be radical 
and thorough. Such a resolution seems to be provided by the rejection of 
the concept of knower, insofar as this rejection eliminates the very ground 
for the antinomy between the idealistic and realistic moments in philosophy. 
For it is the illegitimate epistemological concept of knower that inevitably 
leads to the antinomy between unknown reality and reality known by an 
unknown real. 

But the resolution of the antinomy between realism and idealism is not 
the only consequence of Hume’s rejection of self. It is difficult to think of 
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any problem of philosophy that would not be affected to a greater or lesser 
degree by this primary philosophic act. Mach, Schlick, and Ayer have 
shown the resolution of the problem of the external world as a result of the 
rejection of self. Hume’s analysis of the nature of belief in terms of the 
liveliness of ideas is another significant example. Here I should like to 
merely indicate, in the way of illustration, the importance of the rejection 
of self to the resolution of the perennial problem of empiricism : the problem 
of relations. 

Are relations given as objects of sensation? If they are not, as seems 
to be the case, how can their seeming necessity for our discourse about, and 
knowledge of, sense-experience be accounted for? The sensitivity of this 
problem became apparent in Hume’s philosophy. But to have realized its 
critical nature and fundamental character is the merit of Kant, who is the 
author of one of the two proposed solutions of this problem. (The other is 
William James’ rather heroic assertion that relations are objects of experience 
just as much as the relata are.) The Humean rejection of the knowing self, 
however, makes Kant’s solution not false, but illusory. To assert that 
relations are products of the action of the mind is not false for the Humean 
empiricist, but pointless. For one thing, if really taken seriously, any such 
action of the mind must be rejected, since a collection of Humean percep- 
tions is incapable of it. For another thing, if there are relational structures 
in experience, the problem concerns not their origin but the grounds for our 
accepting them even if they are not objects of sensation. The necessity of 
relational concepts for the possibility of ordinary and scientific discourse 
about experience is obvious. But this necessity in no sense implies the 
presence of relational structures in experience, whether they be due to the 
mind or some other agency, nor does it justify the ad hoc postulation of 
such structures. Hence the empiricist problem remains unsolved : how are 
relational concepts to be eliminated or to be provided with empirical con- 
tent? The rejection of the knowing self does not solve this problem, but 
perhaps simplifies its solution by showing the pointlessness of one solution 
of it : the solution according to which relations are products of a synthesizing 
knower. 


III 


There are three objections to our general conception of Hume’s doctrine 
of self which we must consider now. First, that the meaning of Hume’s 
ontology rests only on his use of the terms “ perceptions ’’, “ideas ”’, and 
“impressions” ; but these terms make sense only in an epistemological 
context, for their meanings presuppose the something which perceives or 
has the impressions and the ideas. Second, that Hume’s rejection of the 
self is central to the thesis that his doctrine is essentially ontological ; but 
his argument for this rejection is epistemological and clearly involves the 
notion of self : for what he denies is that “ we are every moment intimately 
conscious of what we call our Self; that we feel its existence and its con- 
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tinuance in existence”’ (p. 251); and what he asserts is, ““I am certain 
that there is no such principle in me” (p. 252). Third, that even if the 
rejection of the self and the ontological decision in the beginning of the 
Treatise constitute a resolution of the fundamental difficulties of both 
realism and idealism, the denial of the self as a knower violates our most 
usual everyday experience and is so much against commonsense as to be 
ridiculous. For is not the rejection of knowing equivalent to philosophic 
suicide? These three objections are powerful, and we must do our best 
to answer them. 

Let us begin with the first objection. In a sense it is unassailable. A 
rejection of the self as a knower or awarer must require the rejection of the 
terms “ perception ’’, “idea ’’, and “‘impression”’. Why then did Hume 
use them? Why did Mach use the term “ sensation’? ? Why did Schlick 
use the equally inadmissible, but more disguised term “data”? Surely 
not through an oversight. Yet Hume’s explicit statements show that what 


he meant by “ perception”’, ‘‘impression’’, and “idea” is drastically 
different from what they usually mean both in ordinary and philosophic 
discourse. Thus, he asserts: “ All (perceptions) are different, and distin. 


guishable, and separable from each other, and may be separately consider’d, 
and may exist separately, and have no need of any thing to support their 
existence ’’ (p. 252). He also states that a perception can very well be 
separate from the mind, since the mind is only “a heap or collection of 
different perceptions, united together by certain relations’ (p. 207), that 
is, in our interpretation, since the mind is essentially incapable of any rela- 
tions like knowing or perceiving or apprehending or inspecting. Clearly, 
the Humean “ perception ”’ is anything but a perception. Why does he use 
the most misleading terminology that he could have used? Perhaps we 
ought to ask whether he could have used any other terminology. As we 
have seen, the Humean ontology is basically distinct from any other doctrine 
of reality because of its essential connection to the epistemology of Locke 
and Berkeley. The Humean ontology is based on the idealist criticism of the 
notion of reality. Only because of this fact is it free from the insuperable 
difficulties of ordinary realism. But then how could the Humean ontology 
be formulated except in the terminology of idealism? In the beginning of 
his Treatise Hume is formulating an ontological view which must be entirely 
free from any epistemological consideration, if it is to be consistent with the 
definition of the self as a collection of perceptions. Nevertheless, the Humean 
reality, although reached ontologically, is essentially the same as the 
Berkeleian reality, which is reached epistemologically. For the description 
of the latter there is a rich terminology built through the long history of 
epistemology. For the description of the former, however, there is only the 
fundamentally misleading terminology of the ontology of pre-idealistie 
realism, while the essential characteristic of Hume’s ontology is that it is 
post-idealistic. It is only natural that Hume used the epistemological ter- 
minology of Berkeleian idealism, perhaps with the hope that his misuse 
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of it would be so glaring as to be harmless. This seems to be what any 
Humean ontology, if not Hume’s, must do if it is to be understood. The 
relative unintelligibility of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus may be due to his 
attempt to avoid epistemological language in his exposition of an empiricist 
ontology. 

Let us now consider the second objection. Is Hume’s argument against 
the reality of the self as a knower an epistemological argument ? It is true 
that one of his arguments is at least formulated in epistemological terms. It 
is also true that it is the more obvious argument, and it is the argument 
which we stated in the first part of this paper. Now, perhaps our reply to 
the first objection would constitute a reply to the second objection. For 
we can insist that Hume only formulated his argument as an epistemological 
argument, because he had to use the terminology of epistemology, especially 
that of Berkeley’s idealism. Yet there is a second argument against the 
existence of the self in Hume’s discussion, which is not epistemological, but 
is directly based on the ontology of the first two Parts of the Treatise. The 
argument is simply that since the self is not and cannot be a perception, 
but is supposed to be that which has the perceptions, therefore there cannot 
be such a self.!° For, as shown in Section 6 of Part II, the concept of existence 
is, or is postulated, as equivalent to the concept of perception. 

The third objection is the most powerful of the three. Were it directed 
against a pre-idealist ontology, it would be pointless. But when its target 
is an ontology based on the idealist criticism of realism, the objection must 
be shown to be not justified at all, if the ontology is to remain self-consistent. 
A Humean ontology cannot contradict ordinary experience, although it may 
reject ordinary language in its description. Now it seems to me that this 
objection is based on a misunderstanding of the nature of an ontology whose 

15“ We have no perfect idea of any thing but of a perception. A substance is entirely 
different from a perception. We have, therefore, no idea of a substance. Inhesion in 
something is suppos’d to be requisite to support the existence of our perceptions. Nothing 
appears requisite to support the existence of a perception. We have, therefore, no idea 
of inhesion. What possibility then of answering that question, whether perceptions 
inhere in a material or immaterial substance, when we do not so much as understand the 
meaning of the question ? ’’ (Hume, Treatise, p. 234). 

“ Unluckily, all these positive assertions are contrary to that very experience, 
which is pleaded for them, nor have we any idea of self, after the manner it is here 
explain’d. For from what impression cou’d this idea be deriv’d? This question ‘tis 
impossible to answer without a manifest contradiction and absurdity ; and yet ‘tis a 
question, which must necessarily be answer’d, if we wou’d have the idea of self pass 
for clear and intelligible. It must be some one impression, that gives rise to every real 
idea. But self or person is not any one impression, but that to which our several im- 
pressions and ideas are suppos’d to have a reference. If any impression gives rise to 
the idea of self, that impression must continue invariably the same, thro’ the whole 
course of our lives ; since self is suppos’d to exist after that manner. But there is no 
impression constant and invariable. Pain and pleasure, grief and joy, passions and sen- 
sations succeed each other, and never all exist at the same time. It cannot, therefore, 
be from any of these impressions, or from any other, that the idea of self is deriv’d ; 
and consequently there is no such idea. 

“ But farther, what must become of all our particular perceptions upon this hypo- 
thesis ? All these are different, and distinguishable, and separable from each other, 
and may be separately consider’d, and may exist separately, and have no need of any 


thing to support their existence. After what manner, therefore, do they belong to 
self; and how are they connected with it ?’’ (Hume, Treatise, pp. 251, 252). 
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decision of existence is equivalent in content with the idealist definition of 
reality. In such an ontology the basic epistemological question ‘“‘ How do] 
know x?” does not and cannot arise. For if x conforms to the initial defin. 
ition of reality, if it is ‘ covered’ by the basic decision of existence, then x 
is, so to speak, given, and it is nonsensical to ask how it is known, which 
would be equivalent of asking, how it is given. But if x does not conform to 
the definition of reality, then to ask, how do I know x, is as nonsensical ag 
asking, how do I know abrakadabra. Of course, these statements are not 
an argument. They are an attempt to elucidate the elimination of the 
necessity of the knower. And it is important to note that the knower go 
eliminated is not the knower of ordinary life and discourse and experience, 
but the knower of the philosophic discipline of epistemology. In this sense 
the Humean rejection of the knower violates commonsense only as much as 
any realistic philosophy, as it is understood by the man in the street, violates 
commonsense. The difference between the two is theoretical and not prac. 
tical. Pre-idealistic realism is involved in the theoretical difficulty of ae. 
counting for the possibility of knowing reality. The post-idealistic realism 
of Hume avoids this theoretical difficulty by showing that it arises from the 
assumption by the philosopher of a perspective as a knower upon reality, 
while the knower remains a mere part of reality. Now the philosopher 
(and the man in the street who might be bothered by the philosophic elimin- 
ation of the self as a knower) does preserve his perspective upon reality, 
but not as a knower in the epistemological sense of the term, but as a group 
or collection of ‘ perceptions ’ related to one another in certain ways. Re- 
membering Hume’s use of the term ‘ perception ’, we can opine that these 
collections can be human bodies behaving in various ways, or loosely indi- 
vidualized minds consisting of ideas and passions and perhaps the non- 
extended impressions of sensation (cf. p. 235 of the T'reatise), or “‘ a kind 
of theatre’, or any other groups or collections of what Hume called per- 
ceptions. This kind of self, which Hume considers as analogous to plants 
and animals (cf. p. 253), is really what everyday experience discloses of 
‘ ourselves ’ and what common sense refers to as the ‘ person ’, the ‘I’, and 
the ‘ myself’. That such a self could be sufficient for a common sense treat- 
ment of human passions and morals, Hume attempted to show by writing 
the last two Books of the T'reatise. And we can add that such a self can also 
be said to be a knower in the everyday, commonsense meaning of this term. 
Perhaps this is to a certain extent shown by Gilbert Ryle’s otherwise some- 
what irrelevant Concept of Mind. But whatever our concept of such a self 
may be, should we be tempted to ask epistemological questions, and not 
merely ontological questions, we must remember an interesting passage in 
the Treatise : 

‘. . . what we call a mind, is nothing but a heap or collection of 
different perceptions, united together by certain relations, and sup- 
pos’d, tho’ falsely, to be endow’d with a perfect simplicity and identity. 
Now as every perception is distinguishable from another, and may 
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be consider’d as separately existent ; it evidently follows, that there 
is no absurdity in separating any particular perception from the 
mind ; that is, in breaking off all its relations, with that connected 
mass of perceptions, which constitute a thinking being ’”’ (p. 207). 

The important factor to remember would be “ that there is no absurdity 
in separating any particular perception from the mind”. In other words, 
whatever the particular collection of different perceptions which we call a 
mind, and whatever its relations to other perceptions (which relations, if 
limited to the seven types which alone are possible among perceptions, 
perhaps can be described by the everyday use of the term ‘ knowing ’),'® we 
must remember that as long as the entity which is outside the mind is a 
perception, i.e., as long as it conforms to our basic decision of existence, 
there is no absurdity in the possibility or actuality of the separation of 
this entity from the mind. 

Thus the analysis of human nature, especially its fundamental stages at 
the beginning of the 7'reatise, must be understood in the light of the section 
on personal identity. The two form a logical unity, insofar as Hume’s 
Treatise could not have been on human nature (i.e., on perceptions, which 
would naturally be described as human), if in this same T'reatise he had not 
rejected the traditional self ; for Hume’s perceptions are neither in need of 
nor compatible with a self which ‘has them’ or ‘knows them’. On the 
other hand, the denial of the existence of the self? and almost all other 
Humean analyses of standard philosophic concepts would have been im- 
possible unless based on the principle that human nature, i.e., the percep- 


16Perhaps Hume provides us with an attempt at such a description in the following 
statement : ‘‘ External objects are seen, and felt, and become present to the mind ; 
that is, they acquire such a relation to a connected heap of perceptions, as to influence 
them very considerably in augmenting their number by present reflexions and passions, 
and in storing the memory with ideas ”’ (p. 207). If we interpret this statement in terms 
of the paragraph (quoted above on this page) which precedes it in the Treatise, the 
“external objects’ probably would be the perceptions which are not constituents of 
the “connected heap of perceptions’ which is the self. Such external perceptions 
can either be related to the self by causing the addition to if of certain reflexions, pas- 
sions, and ideas, or have all their relations to “‘ that connected mass of perceptions ” 
broken off. The former case can be regarded as equivalent to knowing in the everyday 
sense of the term. But both cases would be cases of knowing in Berkeley’s sense of the 
term 


In conformity with the traditional epistemological interpretation of Hume’s 
Treatise, frequently it has been held that in his rejection of certain concepts Hume 
does not deny the existence of their referents, but merely our knowledge of them or 
the possibility of our knowledge of them. In this paper I am using the phrase “ denial 
of the existence of the self’ as a synonym of the following phrases various versions of 
which are actually used by Hume : “ denial that we are intimately conscious of the 
self’, ‘‘ denial that we have an idea of the self ”’, ‘“‘ denial that we have an impression 
of the self ’’, ‘‘ denial that there is such a principle in me ’’. If Section 6, Part Il, Book 
lis taken seriously and not merely ignored, the synonymity asserted above can hardly 
be questioned. In that section Hume clearly accepts the second alternative of the 
dilemma (p. 66), namely, that “ the idea of existence . . . must be the very same with 
the idea of the perception or object [of our thought]. As Hume explicitly asserts in 
the very next sentence, the dilemma and his choice of its second alternative are conse- 
quences of his fundamental principle “ that every idea arises from a similar impression ”’. 
Unless we reject this principle, we not only cannot know whether non-perceptions 
exist, but it is meaningless to even talk about the existence of non-perceptions, since 
he idea of existence is derived from the perceptions and “every idea arises from a 
*milar impression ”’ (italics mine). 
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tions, is the source of all ‘ knowledge ’ and meaning. Such is the predicament 
of any empiricist ontology. It must state its ontological principles in the 
terminology of its epistemological predecessor, Berkeley’s idealism, if it is 
to make its empiricist character intelligible. In Hume’s case this predicament 
is even more delicate in view of his empiricist rejection of the self as a knower, 
Section 6 of Part IV must make us doubly wary in understanding Parts I 
and II, for while the latter are based on the former, the former cannot be 
understood without the latter. 

The conformity of Hume’s elimination of the epistemological knower to 
ordinary experience cannot be understood except on the basis of an im. 
portant distinction. There are two ways in which knowing or cognition or 
acquaintance (we are using these terms as synonyms) can be considered, 
First, knowing is a relation of another knower to a certain object, regardless 
of whether the latter is objective or subjective. There is nothing episte- 
mologically important in this relation of knowing ; it is primarily an object 
of study for the physiologist or the metaphysician or the psychologist, for 
Aristotle or Leibniz or even the contemporary behaviourist. In its second 
sense, however, knowing is supposed to be a relation of myself to an object, 
again regardless of whether the latter is objective or subjective. In terms 
of this second type of knowing, it is I who know the object and not the 
person over there. Now, clearly, it is this second relation that is of special 
epistemological interest. For it presents the philosopher with a dilemma: 
if it is accepted, then the philosopher himself is a knower in this second 
sense and consequently he has no right to make assertions about anything 
that is not or cannot be an object of his knowing. On the other hand, the 
relation itself and the knower himself by definition are not objects of knowing, 
unless we accept the unintelligible concept of a truly reflexive knowing 
relation. A mild naturalistic subjectivism, i.e., the assertion that knowing 
is merely one of the many relations between certain parts of nature and the 
knower, who is also merely another part of nature, is involved in this dilemma 
just as much as the most thoroughgoing solipsism. For, once the episte- 
mological relation of knowing is admitted, the naturalist himself must be 
a knower and he is bound by the basic epistemological principle that one 
cannot assert legitimately what he cannot or does not know. But then the 
whole doctrine of the knower as a mere part of nature entering into many 
relations with other parts of nature, among which relations knowing is only 
one of the many, becomes clearly incapable of epistemologically legitimate 
assertion ; for the non-knowing relations of the knower to other parts of 
nature are unknowable (since at least one set of the relata, those which 
are not the knower, are by definition unknown). Indeed, for the naturalist 
a knower not merely knows but also loves, hates, and enjoys. But he can 
not love or hate or enjoy unless he knows or apprehends what he loves, 
hates, or enjoys. 

The dilemma can be avoided only by the rejection of the epistemological 
relation of knowing as a result of a rejection of the traditional self. To reject 
the traditional self and nevertheless preserve the epistemological relation 
of knowing, i.e., to assert that I am a mere part of nature and nevertheless 
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to assert that I know other parts of nature, is not at all sufficient to avoid 
the dilemma, as we pointed out above. It is necessary to reject both. And 
such is Hume’s rejection of the self. It amounts to the elimination of the 
myself although it preserves the existence of selves (as collection of perceptions). 

The significance of this doctrine consists in the rejection of any episte- 
mological importance of the self which asserts the doctrine. The doctrine, 
as an image or verbal conceptual system, depends for its truth upon its 
correspondence with the world. As a system of entities, it may be closely 
related to the system of entities which is the asserter of the doctrine. But 
the asserter of the doctrine enters into no relation of knowing (unless he 
‘ objectifies himself ’ and thus enters from his own point of view into exactly 
the same type of knowing relations as the relations into which another 
person enters), and consequently bears no epistemological responsibility 
for the theory. Perhaps this is the most radical meaning of Hume’s rejection 
of the self. Necessarily based upon epistemological idealism, which if logi- 
cally consistent must be solipsistic, Hume’s rejection of the self amounts 
to the rejection of solipsism through solipsism. The egocentric predicament 
is overcome not by a break through the predicament, as ordinary realism 
ineffectually attempts to do, but by the elimination of the egocentrism. 
Such a procedure can be described as the reduction of the myself to a self ; 
and such an epistemological (not emotional, or moral, or aesthetic) reduction 
seems to be in agreement with ordinary experience. This is the meaning 
of the rejection of the self that “‘ some metaphysicians ” may have, and of 
the consequent elimination of the epistemological relation of knowing. 
Unless such a reduction of the myself is clearly included in any theory of 
an objective or empirical self, unless the philosopher propounding the 
theory ‘overcomes himself’ epistemologically by realizing his essential 
similarity to any other part of the world, and not merely that of another 
person, unless in a sense the philosopher identifies himself with the world 
and thus eliminates his subjectivity,'* the dependence of the elimination 
of the epistemological knower upon the elimination of the traditional self 
cannot be understood, and the problems of the most commonsense-minded 
naturalist are as difficult as those of the thoroughgoing subjective idealist. 


* Panayot BuTcHVAROV 
University of South Carolina. 


18** Here we see that solipsism strictly carried out coincides with pure realism. The 
I in solipsism shrinks to an extensionless point and there remains the reality co-ordinated 
with it. There is therefore really a sense in which in philosophy we can talk of a non- 
psychological I. The I occurs in philosophy through the fact that the ‘world is 
my world’. The philosophical I is not the man, not the human body or the human 
soul of which psychology treats, but the metaphysical subject, the limit—not a part 
of the world” (T'ractatus, 5.64, 5.641). These statements of Wittgenstein constitute 
a natural phase in the tradition of post-Humean empiricism. Further evidence of the 
lasting influence of Hume’s doctrine of self can be found easily in the writings of the 
German and Austrian empiricists, especially in Mach and Schlick. One can also refer 
to less clear statements in William James, Bertrand Russell, Rudolph Carnap, A. J. 
Ayer. The rejection of the self and hence the rejection of the knower constitutes the 
very heart of thorough going empiricism. However obvious, this rejection is frequently 
overlooked or even denied ; hence the self-contradictory figure of the epistemologist- 
empiricist. Perhaps the reason for this is the great difficulty of making a cogent state- 
ment of this rejection : ‘“ In fact what solipsism means, is quite correct, only it cannot 
be said, but it shows itself” (Wittgenstein, T'ractatus, 5.62). 
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THE “GOOD REASONS APPROACH ” AND 
* ONTOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATIONS ” OF MORALITY* 


In two earlier articles' I have attempted to argue for what Abraham 
Edel has well called the “good reasons approach” in ethics. Stephen 
Toulmin’s An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics and P. H. Nowell. 
Smith’s Ethics, along with the articles of Baier and Falk, might be taken 
as paradigmatic cases of this approach. In my analyses I particularly tried 
to develop, expand and correct Toulmin’s approach. Here, with these 
analyses in mind, I would like to examine the rationale of certain allegedly 
ontological or metaphysical conceptions of ethics. I am particularly con- 
cerned with the strange claim made in some quarters that we can only 
discover a sure foundation for morality—and thus save ourselves from 
moral chaos—by an excursion into metaphysics and/or metaphysical the- 
ology. I think such a claim is thoroughly wrong and worse, upon examin- 
ation, hardly intelligible, but I think it is also, in certain intellectual moods, 
quite natural. I am sure that I cannot free us forever from this ‘ riddling 
Sphinx ’, but here I shall indicate part of the therapy needed so that we 


will see that it is not necessary to construct a Process and Reality® or an 
Appearance and Reality to make *‘ The Good Life ’ intelligible and rationally 
coherent. 

Some of Toulmin’s critics (i.e., Paton and Sacksteder)*? have taken much 
of Toulmin’s analysis to be proper as far as it goes, but then have gone on 
to make the ontologist’s claim that to ultimately justify moral reasoning 
we must give it a metaphysical foundation. I agree with them in their 
acceptance of much of Toulmin’s analysis, but I disagree with their pitch 
for a further ontological remedy. 

In section (I) I shall say a few words about the role of the paradigm 


*In speaking about the question of “ ontological justifications of morality ’’, I do 
not mean to be speaking of those metaphysicians, like E. W. Hall, who develop philo- 
sophical analyses of what they call the ontology of value. Surely, they may give justifi- 
cations of their so called ontologies of value. But a justification of an ontology of value 
is one thing and an ontological justification of morality is another. Hall, for example, 
makes it very clear that in analyzing the ontology of value he is leaving aside such ques- 
tions as “ how can value be known ?”’ and “ how are normative sentences justified ? ” 
See E. W. Hall, What is Value ?, p. 249. I rather have in mind here those traditional 
philosophers who tell us that to really justify our moral decisions we must find some 
** metaphysical or ontological basis for them ”’. 


1Kai Nielsen, ‘‘ The Functions of Moral Discourse’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 
Vol. 7 (July, 1957), and “‘ Justification and Moral Reasoning ’’, Methodos, Vol. 9 (1957). 


*Arthur Murphy has brilliantly carried this therapy through for Process and Reality. 
See Arthur Murphy, “‘ Whitehead and the Method of Speculative Philosophy ”’, in 
The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, P. A. Schilpp ed., pp. 353-80. 

SH. J. Paton, “ Review of An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics’, Phil- 
osophy, vol. XXVII (January, 1952), pp. 81-84. William Sacksteder, ‘“‘ Review of 
An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics”, Ethics, vol. LXII (April, 1952), 
pp. 217-9. 
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case method in philosophical analysis and then very briefly set forth my 
toulminian conception of the logic of justification in morals with what I 
fear will seem alarming (though unintended) dogmatism. Then in (II) I 
shall turn to an explication and placement of Toulmin’s conception of 
“limiting questions ”’ as an instrument for dissolving the ontologist’s claims. 
In (III) I shall try to indicate why Toulmin’s analysis, even with his con- 
ception of “limiting questions ”’, will not provide surcease from anxiety 
for the ontologist like Tillich, who would go beyond “the confusions of 
ordinary usage ”’ to find—as Tillich mystifyingly puts it—‘‘ the ground of 
life’. I shall argue that the ontologist’s basic puzzles here grow out of the 
peculiarities and limitations of the paradigm case method; but, I shall 
argue that the recognition of these limitations need in nowise give rise to 
doubts about the rational foundations of morality. 


I 


Without talking very much about it, Toulmin employs a technique that 
Urmson and Flew have dubbed an appeal to the standard example or paradigm 
case.* In any mode of reasoning, we can expose a philosophical doubt about 
whether X really is what it purports to be by showing that the expression 
‘X’ must be understood by reference to X if it is to be understood at all. 
Then, we can use the method of challenge and ask, “ If this isn’t a case of 
the kind you refer to, what would count as a case of that kind?’”’. If (to 
use Flew’s example)® a man, under no social compulsion, marries the girl 
he wants to marry, it cannot be right to say that he did not marry her of 
his own free will, for it is only with reference to this kind of an example 
that we can know what ‘ free-will’ means. It is with reference to applica- 
tions like this, that the expression ‘ free-will’ has a meaning or use. It 
must mean this if it is to mean anything at all and, if we deny that it does 
mean anything at all, we will have to invent a new expression to describe 
the above kind of situation where we normally would employ ‘ free-will ’. 
Similarly, if someone denies that moral appraisals can be valid or invalid, 
he can be refuted by merely giving him a standard example of moral reason- 
ing, for this is just what is to count as moral reasoning.® 

Let us take a simple example from completely non-ethical (non-valua- 
tional) context in which this paradigm case method works well in order to 
see a little more fully just how the argument works. Eddington, as a physicist 
with “‘ philosophic obsessions ”’, noted the vast difference between everyday 
modes of reasoning and concepts and the modes of reasoning and concepts 
of physics. Unless the physicist discards the everyday notion of solidity, 
Eddington reasoned, he may believe mistakenly that nothing, “‘ not even 


4J. O. Urmson, ‘“ Some Questions Concerning Validity ’, Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, XXV (September, 1953), 217. Antony G. N. Flew, “‘ Philosophy and 
Language ’’, The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 5 (January, 1955), p. 35. 

5Flew, op. cit., p. 35. 

*Kurt Baier does this in a very simple and direct fashion in two articles in Philo- 
sophical Studies. See K. Baier, ‘‘ Good Reasons ’’, Philosophical Studies, TV (January, 
1953), 1-15; and K. Baier, ‘‘ Proving a Moral Judgment ”’, Philosophical Studies IV 
(April, 1953 ), 33-43. 
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a beam of a rays, will go through ” a table or chair. « rays, however, do go 
through chairs and tables. It must be, then, after all, that tables and chairs 
are not really solid. The ordinary conception of solidity is (after all) illusory, 
But, as Miss Stebbing and others were quick to note, if tables and chairs 
are not solid, then what is to count as solid in an everyday context? In 
our everyday way of talking, * being solid’ just means ‘to be something 
like a table or a chair’. If they aren’t solid, then what is? All Eddington 
has done is to bring out, in a dramatic but esoteric fashion, a difference 


between scientific and everyday description. Eddington and Miss Stebbing | 


are not differing in any substantial or material way. Miss Stebbing’s re. 
marks are not intended as a denial of any of the experimental facts of physics 
(i.e., that « rays pass through tables, etc.) but only as a criticism of Edding. 
ton’s whimsical notion “that the results of his experiments discredit the 
everyday concept of ‘ solidity’ ”’.” 

Take another non-ethical application of the paradigm case method. In 
an extended section, Toulmin develops a theory about the nature of scientific 
reasoning and an analogy between reasoning in science and ethics. Science 
is a unique irreducible mode of reasoning. It has its own criteria of justifica- 
tion, relevance, truth, etc. Certain predictions can be justified in terms of 
certain scientific laws and these laws themselves can be justified by other 
criteria. But, according to Toulmin, it makes no sense to ask for a justifica- 
tion of science itself. Activities or forms of life like science are self-contained ; 
they are unique modes of reasoning that neither need nor can have any 
justification as a whole.’ This does not mean that science, as an activity, 
explains everything, for each mode of reasoning imposes its own limitations ; 
but, it does mean that it does not make sense, once we understand the function 
of science, to ask if any scientific explanations at all are ever correct.® To 
say that scientific theories are all fictions or that scientific statements can 
never be justified, makes no more sense than to say tables really are not 
solid. A study of some paradigm cases of scientific reasoning will fully 
restore our confidence in the justifiability of scientific reasoning. 

Now, the interesting question for our purposes is : can we make a similar 
argument for morals? Is it as absurd to ask for a justification of ethics as 
it is to ask for a justification of science? Is it as absurd to deny validity 
to moral appraisals as it is to deny that tables are really solid ? 

Toulmin thinks we can apply this paradigm case method in morals with 
the same adequacy that we can apply it to non-valuational questiosn. 
Toulmin takes certain standard examples of moral reasoning and shows 
the criteria implicit in these paradigm cases. Stated concisely, Toulmin’s 
criteria are as follows : in an unambiguous case where a moral appraisal 
needs to be made, make it in accordance with the moral rule current in 
one’s community. Where there is a conflict of duties, choose between them 
on the basis of which duty or duties will probably result in the least pre- 

"Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, p. 113, and Urmson, op. cit., pp. 218-19. 


®Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 98-101. 
*Tbid., p. 99. 
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ventable suffering. If there is a question of choosing between two moral 
codes as a whole, again choose according to the principle : preventable 
suffering is to be avoided. For Toulmin, the “ overall principle” that 
preventable suffering ought to be avoided, is bound up with the very idea 
of ‘duty’ and ‘morality’. If this criterion is to be given up, we have 
abandoned the primary use (meaning) of ‘ duty’ and ‘ morality ’.1° Con- 
sidering the purpose of moral rules, certain criteria are so natural that we 
could hardly understand ‘duty’ without them." In paradigm cases of 
moral reasoning, we use these prima-facie moral rules as a justificans for 
unambiguous particular obligations and, in turn, test these rules in terms 
of the principle of least suffering. It is by reference to such criteria that 
we can understand what is to count as a justification of a moral appraisal. 

I have added that in situations where we are not clear as to the conse- 
quences of acting in accordance with one or another prima facie duty, or 
where we have no rule at all except the principle of least suffering and yet 
do not know how to apply that, we must act on the vaguer criterion of 
what a reasonable man would do. This criterion is vague but, as Hume and 
Westermark were well aware, being reasonable in moral contexts always 
involves acting impartially. Still this is only a necessary and not sufficient 
criterion, for one cannot fully specify what it is to be reasonable without 
appealing to the conative attitudes of the person who makes the judgment, 
‘x is reasonable’. Note the following extreme case : X is a man who has 
no desire to live, lacks concern for the desires of his fellow men, and does 
not expect them to respect his preferences. A man with this set of attitudes 
might in a quite impartial manner allow large segments of the population 
to starve without regarding it as unreasonable. You reply, “‘ But that’s a 
model of unreasonableness ’’. Quite so, but we say this because we human 
animals happen to have certain attitudes and not others. Yet in certain 
contexts we cannot avoid—I believe—this appeal to what a reasonable 
man would do. I have argued that to count as a ‘moral rule’ a rule of 
conduct must conform to the following criteria : (1) It must be wniversalisable 
—that is to say, in a moral rule (as well as in a moral judgment) there can 
be no uniquely singular terms referring to persons or institutions, etc., that 
are not replaceable by general terms or a conjunction of general terms,™ 
(2) It must be reasonable—in the sense explained above—and should be 
made with the intent that it can be judged in terms of the greatest general 
fecundity where that general fecundity is at all calculable, (3) It must be 
something toward which the moral agent has (in one way or another) a 
pro-attitude.!* 

0Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 159-60, 153-56, 133-35. 


This is vague and, as I shall show, indicates a possible difficulty in Toulmin’s 
thought. It is well to note that Toulmin does not identify the meaning of a moral 
utterance with its criteria of application, though his talk at times certainly suggests 
that he does. 

1288¢e section IV of my “ Justification and Moral Reasoning’, Methodos, vol. 9 
(1957). See also R. M. Hare, “ Universalizability ’’, Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 
vol. 55 (1954-5), pp. 295-312. 

18The various ways in which this is so are well brought out in Chapter 12 of Nowell- 
Smith’s Ethics, 
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Generally speaking, I have argued (following Toulmin) that the “ scope 
of ethical reasoning is limited as well as defined by the framework of activities 
in which it plays its part ”.'* Once we clearly understand what the primary 
functions of moral discourse are, we will also understand why there are 
certain natural criteria in morals. Moral discourse is a form of practical 
discourse concerned with altering and guiding the attitudes and actions of 
people so that they can live together with the maximum amount of satis- 
faction of desire for the maximum number of people. It is concerned both 
with the extent of satisfaction of desire and with the equal and just distri- 
bution of these desires. I have summarized this conception of the primary 
functions of moral discourse in the following manner : “ The characteristic 
functions of moral discourse are to guide conduct and alter behaviour so as 
to achieve the harmonious satisfaction of as many independent desires and 
wants as possible ’’. 


II 


In the above brief explanation I have stuck to literal answers to the 
normative question, “Why ought I do so and so?’. But, there are some 
contexts, the contexts in which Toulmin speaks of “ limiting questions ”, 
in which we are not asking for any kind of a literal answer at all. 

First, we must realize that here we are in a kind of “ land of shadows ” 
or in a “no-man’s land” in which there is no definite informal logic of 
discourse, as we find in the moral mode of reasoning and the scientific mode 
of reasoning. Most of the limiting questions, relevant to ethics, occur at the 
boundaries between ethics proper and religion. The ontologist’s questions, 
when they are not merely category blunders, are also questions of this type. 
Here, because the discourse is shiftier, we can expect no very definite criteria. 
Yet, with ‘limiting questions ’, in contrast with the kind of ‘ reasoning’ in 
the poetry of Blake, T. 8. Eliot, or Dylan Thomas, where the ‘ reasoning’ 
is clearly ‘ extra-rational’ in form, the surface grammar of the ‘ limiting 
questions ’ is very much like that of rational questions in our workday 
modes of reasoning.'® Only when we note what Wittgenstein has called 
the depth grammar of utterances expressing limiting questions, do we see 
their oddity and feel the kind of cramps they engender. ‘ What holds the 
earth up ?’ is superficially like “ What holds the peach tree up ?’ ; but, the 
former, as a limiting question (in commonsensical contexts), has no definite 
criteria of application. Likewise, ‘ Why ought I do what is right?’ and, 
‘Why ought I be kind to little children ?’ have the same superficial simil- 
arity ; but, only the latter is a moral question. The former, according to 
Toulmin, is a limiting question disguised as a rational question. 

‘“‘ Limiting questions’ are “ questions expressed in a form borrowed 
from a familiar mode of reasoning, but not doing the job which they normally 
do within that mode of reasoning ”’..7 They have the following character- 
istics : 

M“Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, p. 152. 

18This conception is explained and defended in my ‘“‘ The Functions of Moral Dis- 
course’, The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (July, 1957), pp. 236-249. 

1Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, p. 206. 

17]bid., p. 205. 
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1. A direct answer to the question that the surface grammar (the 
form of the question) seems to suggest, never satisfies the ques- 
tioners. Like ‘ answers’ to the child’s persistent ‘ Why ?’, ‘ an- 
swers’ to limiting questions only succeed in regenerating the 
same question. The person attempting to answer a limiting 
question finds that he is damned no matter which road he takes. 
Any direct answer only regenerates the question and a refusal to 
answer seems like an evasion.!® 

. It is characteristic of these questions that only a small change, 
either in the questions themselves or in their context, is necessary 
in order to make them regular questions in their apparent mode 
of reasoning.!® 

3. There is no standard interpretation for limiting questions sanction- 
ed in our usage. There is no call to or possibility of applying the 
paradigm case method in explicating them.” 

4. Limiting questions do not present us with any genuine alternatives 
from which to choose.”* 

The first characteristic (the only one that is at all hard to understand) 
can be seen by returning to our first simple non-ethical example. In common 
sense (though not in scientific quarters) the “‘ question ’’, ‘ what holds the 
earth up?’, is a limiting question with no literal answer. Borrowing its 
apparent form from an unexceptional use, like ‘ What holds the pear tree 
up ?’, ‘What holds the earth up?’, seems to ask for some kind of literal 
answer. Yet, none is forthcoming within common sense and common usage. 
But, in ordinary contexts, this limiting question about what holds the earth 
up is easily generated by persisting in a quite ordinary question beyond a 
certain limit. If someone asks, ‘ What holds the pear tree up ?’, it is naturally 
and completely intelligible, to answer, ‘ Why, the earth, of course! ’. Now, 
if our questioner then persists, in this practical context, and asks, ‘ What 
holds the earth up ?’, we have (unwittingly) got out of the everyday mode 
of reasoning and into an Alice-in-Wonderland context. For the ‘ question ’, 
‘What holds the earth up ?’, there is no clear answer ; nor is it even very 
clear what our questioner is asking. Can we conceive of the earth falling 
down like we can a pear tree ? Can we conceive of anything holding it up ? 
What kind of application would we give the question? If we answer, like 
Krishna, ‘ Three giant elephants ’, and again, to the question, ‘ What holds 
them up?’, answer, ‘A great tortoise!’, the natural question is ‘ What 
holds the tortoise up ?’. What we are being asked to answer is quite mysti- 
fying. But, we cannot refuse to answer by saying, ‘ Nothing! ’, for, then, 
our questioner will return, ‘But something must hold the earth up! ’. 
Must we finally answer, ‘An ontological something, I know not what’ ? 
And, if we do, using, in this final (admittedly mysterious) “ ontological 

8Ibid., pp. 205-07. 

WIbid., p. 205. 

*°T bid. 

"Ibid., pp. 205-06. 
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justification ’’, and ‘ ontological mode of explanation’, are we any wiser 
than before? What kind of literal justification does this “ ontological 
justification” give us? Or, how does “ ontology ”’ further ‘ justify ”’ the 
literal moral justification of a given act or moral rule ???, How does “‘ ontol- 
ogy ” serve to “ justify’ ‘ Why ought I do what is right ?’ ? 

Limiting questions are asked for two main reasons. First, the limiting 
question may signify only that a category mistake has been made. Now, if 
the questioner, in asking a limiting question, has merely made a category 
mistake, pointing out to him that he is simply confusing logical cupboards 
will suffice. Secondly, a limiting question actually may express a ‘“ personal 
predicament ’’.2> A limiting question may express a “ hysterical apprehen- 
siveness about the future ” ;* or, the person who insists on pressing the 
question, ‘ Why ought I do what is right ? ’, after the category mistake has 
been shown up, may be expressing obliquely, in a pseudo-rational form, his 
rebellious id which does not want to accept the imperatives of his superego. 
Or, the person who really finds all ordinary valuations arbitrary and seeks 
an Absolute ‘ ontological justification of morals’, may just be expressing 
his own insecurity. We may show this man that his promise to Jones 
can be unambiguously subsumed under a moral rule and the moral rule 
in turn justified in terms of social utility ; but, if he continues to ask fora 
more certain ‘ Absolute Reason ’ for keeping his promise to Jones, Toulmin 
remarks that “the only type of reasoning likely to make any impression 
on him would be psychoanalytic reasoning ”’.* 

Limiting questions have no fixed literal meaning.” As a result there are 
no fixed literal ways of answering them. These points are extremely im- 
portant to note for they indicate the kind of ‘ reasoning ’ that is appropriate 
to limiting questions. They have no definite style of functioning. We are 
not here dealing with questions for which we can find answers which are, 
in turn, based on justifying reasons. Often, ‘reasons’ given as an answer 
to a limiting question are just any “ exciting reasons”? which will do the 
trick. There is no definite mode of discourse in which certain justificatory 
reasons are good reasons by virtue of being in accordance with certain 
quite definite evaluative rules of inference. 

Metaphysical beliefs and religious beliefs are frequently paradigms of 
limiting questions. There are genres of perplexities that are partly moral 
and partly religious and/or metaphysical.** These strange perplexities are 

227bid., pp. 206-07. 

*%Tbid., p. 205. 

*Ibid., p. 207. 

*5For astute psychological remarks on this, see David Riesman, Individualism 
Reconsidered (Glencoe, Illinois: 1954), p. 17. Note Weston LaBarre’s remark (The 
Human Animal [Chicago : 1954], p. 229) : ‘“‘ Values must from emotional necessity be 
viewed as absolute by those who use values as compulsive defenses against reality, 
rather than properly as tools for the exploration of reality ”’. 

*°Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, p. 207. 

*7Ibid., p. 208. 


* Toulmin, ‘“‘ Contemporary Scientific Mythology ”, in Metaphysical Beliefs, ed. 
by MacIntyre, p. 65. 
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frequently felt with an anxiety-arousing sense of urgency.*® When the 
Copernican theory first replaced or even challenged the Ptolemaic theory 
“the new theory aroused more than astronomical objections. It aroused 
also fear. . . .”°° Whitehead’s ontology is a good example of their kind 
of Weltanschauung perplexity transfigured into vast cosmological speculation. 
Puzzled by the kind of picture of the world we supposedly inherited from 
Newtonian science, Whitehead felt he needed an ontology to set everything 
aright. Ultimate reality—‘‘ actual entities °—has, as analytically distin- 
guishable but not actually separable, constituents, feelings or ‘ prehen- 
sions ’’.5! Values are the very “ web of the real” and thus are not in any 
sense illusory. There is no dichotomy of fact and value for they are only 
distinguishable when viewed abstractly. But, Toulmin argues, these sorts 
of “ answers ”’ are really “‘ mythical ”’, “‘ spiritual ”’ or “ figurative ” answers 
—the only answers appropriate to limiting questions.** Suppose ultimate 
reality is really of the nature of feelings and suppose values are such feelings, 
how will this help. us justify the principle of least suffering or prove that 
we ought to keep our promises ? What kind of a support could this possibly 
give us? Is not just this just as fanciful as Krishna’s talk about the broad- 
backed tortoise ? These answers are figurative or ritualistic answers designed 
to help us accept the world just as scientific answers help us to understand 
it. Their scientific sownd frequently obscures this. 

The strands of the moral mode of reasoning lead very naturally, in 
certain contexts, to these limiting questions. In some instances, as in the 
obligation to keep a promise where there are no conflicting duties, we may 
feel the need of some further ‘ justification ’ after we have made the judgment 
in accordance with the appropriate moral rule. As Huxley’s character 
Anthony Beavis or as Mitya or as Dostoevsky’s partly autobiographical 
“hero’ in The Gambler, we often clearly recognize intellectually what we 
ought to do; but, our hearts are not in it and we frequently need some 
further motive to do what we know we ought to do.** In this context, the 
figurative ritual-answer of religion and sometimes even of metaphysics 
comes in and helps us resign ourselves to our duty by making us feel like 
accepting it.*4 However, while the motivating answer the religious mode of 
reasoning gives to our limiting question may be called “ justification ”’ of a 
sort, it cannot invalidate or add a justification to the good reasons for making 
the moral judgment. ‘‘ Ethics provides the reasons for choosing the ‘ right ’ 
course : religion helps us to put our hearts into it”’.®® But, literal ethical 
justification comes to an end in the mode of ethical reasoning. Religion 
and metaphysics give us no farther, surer foundation for morality.** 


*This is shown very nicely by Falk with primary references to the existentialists. 
See W. D. Falk, ‘“‘ Moral Perplexity ”’, Ethics, (January, 1956), pp. 123-131. 

*Toulmin, “‘ Contemporary Scientific Mythology ”, in Metaphysical Beliefs, pp. 77-8. 

*Whitehead’s murky conception of actual entities is very clearly stated by John 
Blyth in his Whitehead’s Theory of Knowledge, Chapters II and III. 

*Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 211-12. 

Ibid., p. 218. 

*4Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

*8Tbid., p. 219. 
‘~ cc “Contemporary Scientific Mythology’, in Metaphysical Beliefs, pp. 
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Il 

If we pursue moral questions beyond a certain natural limit, we only 
raise ‘‘ limiting questions ’’ with their purely supererogatory ‘whys’. Yet, 
many ontologists maintain that, just at this point the “ real philosophical 
problems arise ’’.*” The really crucial philosophic problems arise precisely 
where we attempt to give a proof of rather than a proof in a moral system, 
The former question is the ‘‘ fundamental problem of morality ’’. It is at 
this level, if Professor Hall’s interpretation of Bentham and Mill is correct, 
that the classical utilitarians could only use persuasive arguments appealing 
to the “ intellectual honesty of reasonable men ”’.** At least some philos. 
ophers have wanted to ask of a principle like Toulmin’s least suffering 
principle : ‘ How does he justify that ?’ Can he only exhort us to reason in 
accord with it or appeal persuasively to our sentiments as ‘ reasonable 
men’”’?’ Philosophers asking questions about the ‘ justification of ultimate 
principles ’ have wanted Toulmin to give ‘some account’ of these ultimate 
principles for which, as Paton puts it, it is impossible to give any more 
reasons, but principles which are nonetheless universally binding on all 
men insofar as they are rational.*® 

Toulmin has, I believe, indicated the literal limits of moral justification, 
The principle of least suffering is the basic normative criterion for the justifi- 
cation of moral appraisals in ethics. (Let us use ‘ (J) ’ to denote the principle 
of least suffering.) Further, if my defence and modification of Toulmin’s 
argument is correct and the “scope of ethical reasoning is limited by its 
function ’’, it does not make sense to ask for a moral proof of (J) itself. 
Rather, if we are reasoning morally (J) just is the ultimate principle to which 
we must appeal. If the request for a ‘ proof of’ (J) is taken as a request 
for a moral proof of (J), it is impossible to satisfy even in principle, for one 
can only challenge (J) or prove (J) from outside the moral mode of reason- 
ing.“ It is not, if my interpretation of the role of (J) is correct, just a matter 


of giving a proof of a determinate moral code rather than giving a proof in | 


that system ; for, (J) is quite different in its function than the basic principles 
of morality in, for example, a Catholic or Humanist or Hindu moral code. 
(J), rather, sets the limits of the kinds of considerations which could, in 
principle, count as moral considerations. There cannot then be any further 
moral considerations, assuming morality continues to have the primary 
functions it does have, which would rebut (J). But the ontologist’s compul- 
sion remains strong to give some ultimate moral justification of (J) that is 
more certain than any of the common sense arguments we have brought up. 
Yet why should ‘“‘ The Need for Roots ’’ push us into such a “ strange no- 
man’s land ”’ and what further moral justification could be given for morality 


®’Sacksteder, ‘‘ Review of An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics ”’, Ethics, 
LXII (April, 1952), 219, and Paton, “‘ Review of An Examination of the Place of Reason 
in Ethics”, Philosophy, XXVII (January, 1952), 83. 

38. W. Hall, ‘‘ The * Proof’ of Utility in Bentham and Mill”, Ethics, LX (October, 
1949), 8. 

Paton, loc. cit., p. 83. 

“T have argued, as against Toulmin and others, that it is perfectly sensible to ask 
for a non-moral justification of morality. See Kai Neilsen, ‘‘ Is ‘ Why Should I be 
Moral?’ an Absurdity ?”’ Australasian Journal of Philosophy, May 1958. 
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than that which we have given ? 

Toulmin’s talk about limiting questions and the role of the religious 
mode of reasoning gives us part of this explanation ; but, I believe that a 
meta-ethics which takes into account the non-descriptive functions of 
evaluative discourse can explain this aspect more neatly and satisfactorily. 

Considerations here turn on how far and in what manner we can apply 
the standard example or paradigm case method in explicating valuational 
problems. The trouble comes from the systematic ambiguity in the following 
types of utterance : ‘ What are good reasons in ethics ?’ and ‘ Which “ good 
reasons ” really are good reasons in ethics?’ Depending upon how they 
are employed, these questions may require sociological, normative ethical, 
or meta-ethical answers. As sociological questions they ask, ‘What do 
people take to be good reasons in ethics?’ and ‘ What reasons do people 
take to be good reasons for their ordinary criteria for moral appraisals ? ’. 
As normative ethical questions they ask, ‘ What reasons (everything else 
being equal) ought to be accepted in making moral judgments or appraisals ? ’, 
or (as in the second utterance) ‘ Which of the “ good reasons ”’ offered for 
moral judgments really ought to be accepted as criteria for moral judg- 
ments ?’. As meta-ethical questions, our two initial systematically ambiguous 
questions ask, ‘ What do we mean by “ good reasons ”’ for moral appraisals ? ’, 
or (as in the second utterance), ‘ What do we mean by “ good reasons ”’ for 
good reasons in ethics? ’. Apart from being employed in a specific context, 
‘What reasons are good reasons in ethics?’ and ‘ Which * good reasons ” 
really are good reasons in ethics ¢ ’ admit of any of the above interpretations. 
Not meeting them on the job, we cannot say which way they are being used. 

But, either for a sociological description or for a meta-ethical analysis 
of the uses of moral reasoning, the following problem arises about justifica- 
tion : would not a traditionalist like Paton be inclined to feel that where the 
sociologist’s and/or meta-ethicist’s task has ended, his task has just begun ; 
for, once we have analyzed what we mean by our moral terms and even 
what counts as ‘ justification ’ in ethics, would not a philosopher like Paton 
want to say, ‘ Yes, I see this is what is meant by “ good reasons ’’ and this 
is what justification in ethics means ; but, why should I accept these good 
reasons or why should I accept this justification ? ’ 

We can see what an impossible ‘ question’ the above sort is when we 
try to see what alternatives a Paton might bring forth. If, in the above 
question, we tried to make ‘ why should I accept these good reasons ? ’ clearer 
by adding immediately after it ‘rather than some other good reasons ’, we 
begin to see the impossibility of the ‘ question ’ ; for, we cannot add ‘ rather 
than some other good reasons ’ because the reasons already elicited by the 
meta-ethicist (and accepted as such by our ontologists), are just the reasons 
that are to count as ‘good reasons’ in this context. The same argument 
could be made for the above use of ‘ justification’. Our traditional philo- 
sopher speaks as if he had some alternative in mind ; but, when we examine 
his ‘ question ’ we discover there is no literal alternative. Yet, somehow, 
in some moods, we all want to be able to ask the Paton-type question. We 
feel cheated by so airect an application of the paradigm case method. 
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What does Paton’s worry come to’? Why do we feel cheated? I think 
the basic consideration involved comes to just this: neither standard ez. 
amples nor any other examples of moral reasoning will ever in themselves 
establish any appraisal simply because an appraisal is never equivalent to 
the criteria of its application. In addition to the descriptive aspect of an 
appraisal, there is always its non-descriptive aspect.*! As these last remarks 
so compactly put may not be entirely clear, I shall explain a little more fully 
what I mean by them by a simple example. I further hope in the pages 
that follow gradually to make my above idea clearer. We normally mean 


by a good easy chair, a chair that is comfortable, durable, attractive, ete, | 


X might say to Y, as he points out a chair in a furniture store, ‘ That’sa 
good one. It’s comfortable, attractive, durable. And, I think it will match 
the room’. Now, while the question here is odd, Y can quite meaningfully 
ask, even after accepting X’s description as true, ‘ But, is it a good chair, 
really?’ And if X supplies some more reasons Y can always, as Moore 
has shown, challenge them. An appraisal or an evaluation is never equiv- 
alent to its descriptive criteria. Besides its criteria there is always a com. 
mendatory force to an evaluative word, unless that word is being used in 
an ‘inverted comma’ sense. No matter how standard the grading criteria 
may be the same logical considerations apply and these logical features of 
evaluatives limit the application of the paradigm case method in value 
theory. Flew has precisely indicated the limits of the paradigm case method: 
“one cannot derive any sort of value proposition : from either a factual 
proposition about what people value : or from definitions however disguised 
of the value terms which people as a matter of fact employ ”.* 

Yet, neither Flew nor Urmson (Urmson, particularly, makes this very 
clear)* rejects the standard example method in toto or, even. in the main. 
They only wish to point out (as above) its limitations. By the paradigm 
case method, we can determine what in fact are good reasons in ethics in 
the sociological sense of ‘ what are good reasons’. Further, ordinary usage 
is the final check for the correctness of our meta-ethical analyses.** What 
we cannot determine by this method is why we use the criteria for good 
reasons which we do in fact use. By his method, Toulmin can determine 
what are the good reasons we in fact do use and what, in fact, are the criteria 
for the good reasons ; but, he cannot (so the Urmson-Flew type of argument 
would run) determine why we use the sort of criteria we do use to determine 
which reasons are good reasons. Jf we push this question up one step and 
point out what in fact are the criteria for the criteria we have, we can again 
make the same challenge as above for these criteria for criteria and so on 
indefinitely. But, remaining at the level of questioning the justifiability of 
criteria for ordinary moral appraisals, Urmson points out we may ask this 
question about standards in two quite different spirits : 

“1lSee R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals, part II. 


“Antony G. N. Flew, ‘“‘ Philosophy and Language ’’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 
5 (January, 1955), 35. 


4833. O. Urmson, “ Some Questions Concerning Validity ’’, Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, 25 (September, 1953), 217-8, 225, 228-9. 
“This is not directly asserted by Urmson, but is my interpolation. 
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We may ask in a spirit of genuine doubt whether there are any good reasons 
for doing so, or we may be quite happy in the employment of these standards 
but ask why we employ them in a spirit of philosophical enquiry.*® 
Urmson contrasts a “‘ genuine doubt” about why we should accept the 
standards we do with both “ bogus doubts ”’ stated by misleading philo- 
sophical analyses and with questions (he does not say doubts) about validity 
or about good reasons for a given criterion asked in the spirit of ‘“ methodical 
philosophical research ’’.*° 

But what would these philosophical “‘ questions’ about good reasons 
in ethics come to? In this spirit of ‘‘ methodical philosophical research ”’, 
Urmson, with his critique of Toulmin’s kind of application of the paradigm 
case method, has made two major points : (1) evaluative utterances of any 
kind can never be derived from factual statements, and (2) there is always a 
commendatory non-descriptive force to moral appraisals. Toulmin also asserts 
(1) and I would claim that Toulmin was wrong in not making room for (2) 
in his meta-ethical scheme. But, I would also assert that we can ignore (2) 
in setting forth the literal limits of moral justification. Both (1) and (2) 
are crucial in considering the ontologist’s dissatisfaction with a toulminian 
explanation of the limits of moral reasoning. In dissolving their worries I 
need to establish three points : (1) the correctness of my belief that in setting 
forth the kinds of justification it is possible to give in morals, we can exclude 
non-descriptive factors, though not the fact that pro-attitudes are involved 
in moral appraisal ; (2) it is these non-descriptive factors that cause us to 
ask for a “ deeper justification ”’ after all literal justification has been given ; 
(3) If (1) and (2) are true then there can be no problem of an ‘ ontological 
justification ’ for ethics. 

The following considerations are offered in support of my first point. 
When there is any literal doubt about the legitimacy of passing, in moral 
reasoning, from a factual statement to a moral conclusion, what further 
justificatory, general reasons could we conceivably give for making this 
move than those Toulmin has described ? Doesn’t Urmson tip us off that 
he does not really believe there are any “‘ further considerations ’’ when he 
calls the ordinary first order sceptical questions the “ genuine doubts ” 
(= df. ‘literal doubts’)? Urmson insists on the autonomy of first order 
questions.*? To settle such questions we do not have to raise second order 
questions at all. At one point, he contrasts the genuine doubt engendered 
at a first order level with a bogus doubt arising on a second order level. But, 
then, in speaking of this further why asked at a second order level when we 
ask questions about why we use the criteria we do, Urmson seems to imply 
that a genuine doubt can also arise on this second order level. But, this is 
puzzling : a doubt about what ? What kind of a doubt is this philosophical 
doubt? Do we actually doubt if our normative ethical principles (the 
principle of least suffering, etc.) are justified ? Toulmin has explained why 


“Urmson, “‘ Some Questions Concerning Validity "’, Revue Internationale de Phil- 
osophie, 25 (September, 1953), 226. 

“*Ibid., pp. 226-9. 

“"Urmson, “‘ Some Questions Concerning Validity ”, Essays in Conceptual Analysis 
(Macmillan, 1956). 
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we use the moral grading criteria we do in terms of the kind of job they do. 
Is there any conceivable alternative to the principle of least suffering ? 

Beyond Toulmin’s kind of consideration, Urmson has only shown us, in 
effect, that we can have real doubts about the analysis of our criteria of 
validity. But it is important to note the respect in which we can have doubts 
about the analysis of the criteria. Urmson has not shown that Toulmin is 
wrong in his analysis of the sort of criteria that can count as moral criteria, 
Rather, Urmson has brought out that any grading criterion always has a 
commendatory or non-descriptive aspect. If we say of anything that it is 
a good reason we always grade it as well as classify it. This applies to the 
criteria themselves when we say they are good grading criteria. As Moore’s 
open-question and non-contradiction argument in effect show, we can always 
challenge any grading criterion no matter how stable. We can always ask 
of the criterion : ‘ But is it a good one?’ * Good’ always has a non-descrip- 
tive or commendatory force, unless it is being used in a purely conventional 
sense. It is never identical with its descriptive criteria. Toulmin’s analysis 
was, indeed, faulty in not noting this. But, the crucial point I wish to make 
is that the recognition of this non-descriptive aspect makes no difference to 
the criteria that can count as moral grading criteria. Surely, because of this 
non-descriptive force of evaluative words, we can always challenge any 
grading criteria ; but it is crucial to note the peculiar sense in which this 
is so. And, it is also true that we can only ask for a justifying reason for 
something when we can, in principle, specify what could count as a reason 
for or against it. But, Urmson’s kind of argument does not at all show 
what it would be like to give justifying reasons for a principle like (J). Rather, 
all his argument shows is that we can always ask of any grading principle 
whatsoever : ‘ Is it a good one?’ But this shows too much ; for, this would 
always be true and we would just push along for a reason for a reason for a 
reason ad infinitum. We could not in principle specify what would count 
as an ultimate criterion or an ultimate justification of moral judgments. 
One might say of (J) then that it will do as an ultimate criterion until this 
ultimate criterion which cannot in principle be specified, comes along. 
Does not Urmson’s question here seem suspiciously like one of Toulmin’s 
limiting questions with their purely supererogatory ‘whys?’ Urmson has, 
indeed, accounted for a logical feature of evaluatives in a simpler manner 
than has Toulmin ; for, with a logical analysis of their commendatory force, 
Urmson has explained the same feature that Toulmin only more vaguely 
accounts for with his talk about “limiting questions” and with his talk 
about gerundives. Yet, it remains the case that Urmson has not at all indi- 
cated with his questions concerning validity that there might be some 
further criteria for moral judgments than those that Toulmin has described. 
Urmson’s analysis does not at all upset Toulmin’s analysis of the ‘ logic 
of justification ’ in ethics. 

There is one further closely related feature that needs to be noted. The 
feature I have in mind is the necessary appeal to decisions or commitments 
in morals and the claim that all moral rules, even a principle like the principle 
of least suffering, are defeasible and open-textured. It is the sort of feature 
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that Antony Flew brings out by his remark that “ in our limitlessly compli- 
cated and permanently changing world, there will always be situations 
which provide exceptions to even the best of ethical rules ”’.4* In any par- 
ticular case, where we have a moral dilemma, we must decide whether the 
rule applies in this case or whether, by a decision of principle, to make a 
new rule or a modification of the old rule. Flew quite rightly remarks that 
“in the end every man has to make not merely deductions from or applica- 
tions of the already given rules, but fresh decisions as to what is right , 
each man deciding for himself ”’.*° As I have interpreted the least suffering 
principle, this very requirement is built into Toulmin’s basic principle and 
into its alternative formulation in (J). We speak of ‘ preventable suffering ’ 
(i.e., suffering which ought to be prevented) or of the ‘ harmonious satisfac- 
tion of as many wants and desires as possible’ where the ‘ as possible’ is 
governed by the same basic ought requirement as ‘ preventable ’ in the least 
suffering principle.®® Both with ‘ preventable’ and with ‘as possible’ we 
apply the test of wniversalisability. But, the conception of wniversalisability 
itself is closely tied to these ineradicable factors of decision. A asks himself 
if he should tell a certain unpleasant truth to B. Certainly his telling the 
truth to B will cause B to suffer, but not telling it may cause B greater suf- 
fering later. The consequences in terms of the amount of suffering, at present 
at least, are vague and A must make a decision. He must decide, in the 
ethically relevant sense of ‘ preventable’, which suffering is preventable. 
He applies the universalisability principle : what would he have B do to 
him if he were in B’s position? But, what would he have him do? He knows 
nothing more about what he would have him do than that whatever it is 
he would have him do it must be universalisable and something towards 
which he (the advisor) has a pro-attitude in one way or another. It is clear 
that in the end he must himself note how he would have things ; he must 
weigh the considerations and then finally decide. Further, in an evaluative 
situation no one can, as a matter of logic, make the decision for him, for 
if he decides to appeal to someone as a moral authority for what he should 
do, he still decides. In morals there cannot be a system of “ air-tight rules ’’,5! 
that would make this final appeal to a decision unnecessary. I would only 
demur at Flew’s remark that this “‘ decisional factor’ makes it true that 
“there will always be situations which provide exceptions to even the best 
of ethical rules ’’.52 The above factors do not function as exceptions to 
the principle of least suffering. This principle is always the ultimate criterion 
that we must appeal to in making moral appraisals, but it does not uniquely 
determine for us what we ought to do. No moral principle or evaluative 


“Antony G. N. Flew, ‘‘ Conscious Use of Models in Ethical Analysis”, 2TC: A 
Review of General Semantics, XI (Summer, 1954), 288-9. 

“Jbid., p. 289, italics mine. 

‘°We must not just satisfy those desires and wants that can be desired but we must 
satisfy those desires and wants that can justly be desired (e.g., can meet the require- 
ments of the wniversalisability principle). 

5!Note Nowell-Smith’s brief, but suggestive, remarks here. P. H. Nowell-Smith, 
Ethics (London : 1954), pp. 19-20. 

®Flew, ‘“‘ Conscious Use of Models in Ethical Analysis’, ETC : A Review of General 
Semantics, XI (Summer, 1954), 288-9. 
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rule of inference can do that. The notion of ‘ preventable ’ in the principle 
itself allows for this quite necessary “ decisional factor’. In a moral situa. 
tion we must finally just decide if the suffering involved is indeed to count 


as ‘ preventable suffering’. But, this does not prove that there is, or can | 


be, a more ultimate principle than Toulmin’s. 

What is the relevance of my above arguments that there is an irreducible 
non-descriptive and decisional feature to moral discourse to the question 
of some ‘ ontological justification of morality’? It is just the following. 
It is this non-descriptive force and decisional factor which harasses us when 
we consider the problem of justification in ethics. If we are unaware of 
the above logical features of moral discourse, all sorts of logical conflicts 
arise to worry us when we regard moral discourse. We seemed forced to 
postulate odd ‘moral entities’ and then we worry about them.** Such 
logical conflicts can well cause us to believe there is some peculiar “ ontic 
realm of value ’’®* in addition to the “ natural realm”. But, then we worry 
about how we could ever know there was such a ‘ realm’ or how we could 
prove to others that there was. Yet, this peculiar ‘ value realm ’, in some 
never very clear sense, is supposed to give us some further more ultimate 
‘ ontological justification of morality ’ beyond the ‘ mere subjective maxims’ 
which Toulmin has offered. But, is not this search for some ‘ realm of value’ 
caused merely by the logical peculiarities of evaluative discourse (i.e., that 
evaluatives have an irreducible non-descriptive function)? Even Toulmin 
has his gerundives (“our old friend ‘ fittingness’ in disguise’) and the 
‘ preventable ’ in his least suffering principle has an irreducible ought bound 
up within it. If we do not recognize these logical features of evaluative 
discourse for what they are we may well go off, like Tillich, Vivas and Jordan 
(not to mention Plato and Kant) in search of some ‘ ontological justification 
of morality ’. But, if we note that, in addition to the descriptive criteria of 
evaluatives, there is always this non-descriptive and decisional feature, we 
will realize that there is no need to engage in this further quite puzzling 
quest for justification. We show what can possibly count as ‘ good reasons’ 
in ethics when we exhibit the descriptive criteria a moral judgment can have. 

These criteria—as Urmson, Hare and Edwards have brought brilliantly 
to our attention—are both varied and context-dependent, perhaps far more 
than Toulmin and I believe them to be. Yet, the reasons for moral appraisals 
are always (1) other moral appraisals, or (2) factual statements ; and where 
they are other moral appraisals, these moral appraisals are always either 
directly or indirectly justified by factual statements.» There is never any 
need to appeal to ontology at all, but only a need to recognize that in addition 
to having descriptive meaning, moral utterances express commitment. 


Kat NIELSEN 
Amherst College. 


One, of course, can be an “ Objectivist ’’ in value (accept one indefinable value 
term) without taking any such stand at all on the locus of value. See E. W. Hall, What 
is Value? , pp. 1-3. 

*4Lest I be thought to be creating a straw man, I appeal to the kind of arguments 
about “‘a realm of value’ in the moral philosophies of Eliseo Vivas and E. Jordan. 
See E. Vivas, The Moral Life and the Ethical Life, and E. Jordan, The Good Life. 

**Paul Edwards has developed this aspect nicely in his The Logic of Moral Discourse. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF CHARLES 8S. PEIRCE 


This paper consists of three sections. In section one I shall briefly present 
Peirce’s theory of meaning, and argue that a concept is not, as Peirce main- 
tains, exclusively definable in experiential terms. In the second section I 
shall treat of what has been or may be considered two inconsistencies in 
Peirce’s thought, and I shall argue that in each case the ‘ inconsistency ’ is 
only apparent. The arguments of this section, as section three should make 
clear, are not, of course, to be interpreted as implying that Peirce’s philosophy 
is consistent throughout. The burden of the third section is that Peirce’s 
theory of meaning is at variance with his doctrine of the universal categories. 


I 


Peirce maintains that thought is excited by doubt, and that its only 
function is to produce belief (5.374, 5.375, 5.394). This passage of the mind 
from doubt to belief, which thought strives to effect, is termed inquiry, 
and consists in a course of ideas which, if successful, terminates in one that, 
temporarily at least, allays doubt’s irritation. The attainment of belief, 
which state is characterized by a readiness to act in a certain sort of way 
should certain conditions obtain (cf. 5.371, 5.377), is thus the termination 
of thought (5.375, 396, 563). The “final upshot’ of thought becomes, 
accordingly, ‘‘ the exercise of volition ”’ (5.397), and the meaning of thought, 
“the habits it involves’ (5.400). Now “every belief is belief in a pro- 
position ’’ (5.542). On the basis, therefore, of Peirce’s assumptions concern- 
ing thought and inquiry, it is the meaning of a proposition that consists in 
habit, or, inasmuch as the “ purpose of action is to produce some sensible 
result ’’ (5.400), that consists in such “ sensible effects ” as would be expected 
on the occasion of a certain kind of action (cf. 5.401). Peirce’s theory of 
meaning then rightly applies only to propositions, that is, to concepts as 
predicated, not to concepts as such. The stand taken in this paper, however, 
is that an unpredicated concept can be entertained by the mind with mean- 
ing, or, to express it otherwise, that such a concept can have meaning apart 
from any volitional element. 

A concept is viewed here as a construction of the mind on the occasion 
of certain sense experiences. Intrinsic to its construction is its claim of 
independence of any individual minds. As such, it is timeless and, therefore, 
non-existential. Its status is that of possibility. Thus, although apart 
from sensation it is without significance, it cannot be fully defined in exper- 
iential terms. The concept whiteness, for instance, has no meaning for one 
congenitally blind. But once, on the occasion of a number of sense percep- 
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tions, it has been constructed, it cannot be reduced to any one, nor to all 
of them. Furthermore, such sensations as are needed to give it significance 
have their being in the past. To hold then that, in order to clarify a concept 
there must be reference to certain sense experiences that, on the performance 
of certain operations, will ensue, is to confuse a concept, as such, with a 
judgment or belief. A predicated concept, that is, a concept as a component 
of a proposition, can be, no doubt, clarified in this way. We shall not, there. 
fore, dispute Peirce’s contention that to affirm a character of an object is 
to hold that, should it “ be exposed to an agency of a certain kind, a certain 
kind of sensible result would ensue, according to our experiences hitherto ” 
(5.457). Nor, provided “ predication ”’ is stressed, do we object to his state. 
ment that “ the total meaning of the predication of an intellectual concept 
is contained in an affirmation that, under all conceivable circumstances of 
a given kind . . . the subject of the predication would behave in a certain 
general way ” (5.467, cf. 5.457). And since what is meant, or at least usually 
meant, by physical law is regularity of behaviour, we can agree with Peirce 
that “to say that a body is hard, or red, or heavy, or of a given weight, or 
has any other property, is to say that it is subject to law” (5.545). But 
how can a concept be predicated unless there is a prior acquaintance with 
its meaning? In reply then to Peirce’s statement that “‘ we can have no 
conception of wine except what may enter into a belief, either— 
1. That this, that, or the other, is wine ; or, 
2. That wine possesses certain properties ” (5.401), 
we would say that acquaintance with the concept wine is a necessary con- 
dition of any belief in regard to wine. To believe, for instance, according to 
the first alternative, that a certain liquid is wine, is on the basis of Peirce’s 
contention concerning the affirmation of a character of an object, to believe 
that, under certain conditions, certain actions in regard to it would result 
in certain sensations. But such a belief can be held only if it is known that 
such sensations, when termed characters of the liquid, give the defining 
property or intension of the class wine. Knowledge of the intension of a 
class is requisite to a belief that a certain object is a member of it. A prior 
acquaintance with the concept wine, or, to put it otherwise, a knowledge of 
its meaning, is, therefore, requisite to the belief that “ this, that, or the 
other is wine’. And the same applies to the second alternative. To believe, 
as it states, that “ wine possesses certain properties ” is to believe that, for 
anything at all, whatever it may be, if it is an instance of wine it is a possessor 
of certain specifiable qualities. This, of course, is hypothetical, and, accord- 
ingly, makes no assertion concerning the actual world. Still, the belief 
that, should there be such an entity as wine, certain actions in regard to 
it would result in certain “ sensible effects ’’, could not be entertained unless, 
just as in the former case, there was already knowledge that a certain con- 
junction of properties gave the intension of the class wine. In this regard we 
are in essential agreement with Lotze, who takes the stand that “ pure 
logic must place the form of the concept before that of the judgment ”.! 
1Logic, English translation, §8. 
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Accordingly, in our judgment, so far from the meaning of concepts being 
entirely dependent upon volition, so that a concept is definable in terms of 
the ‘ compulsory perceptions ” that ensue upon “ the exercise of volition ”’, 
the question is whether, apart from the intellectual apprehension of the 
meaning of concepts, there would be any exercise of volition. 


II 


A. It has been maintained that Peirce’s thought oscillates between natural- 
ism and transcendentalism, and that, in consequence, it contains two ir- 
reconcilable strands.2, Now, prima facie, such an oscillation seems to be 
the case. To consider first the apparently naturalistic strain, there is, for 
instance, the physiological setting which Peirce gives to mind. He seeks a 
physiological explanation for each of the ‘‘ three fundamentally different 
kinds of consciousness ”’ he argues for, and accordingly acknowledges mental 
action as being intimately dependent upon the body (1.385). Thus the 
analogue of thought is found in reflex action (5.373). And it would appear 
that Peirce toys with the idea that thought is but a reflection of such action. 
The action of thought in inquiry, which consists in a procession of ideas as 
plans for the removal of the irritation attendant upon doubt, has a parallel 
in reflex activity, which, “if .. . not at first of the right sort to remove the 
source of irritation—will change its character again and again until the 
cause of irritation is removed ” (1.390, ef. 6.281). That such a view of mind 
is general in Peirce’s thought is evidenced by the following quotations : 
(1) ‘‘ In reasoning . . . we have the singular phenomenon of a physiological 
function ”’ (2.152). (2) ‘‘ Something takes place within the organism which 
is equivalent to the syllogistic process ” (5.268). (3) ‘“‘ Consciousness. . . 
is only a part of the material quality of the man sign” (5.313). (4) ‘‘ Con- 
sciousness . . . is some visceral or bodily sensation” (6.489). (5) “It 
(protoplasm) not only feels but exercises all the functions of mind ” (6.255). 
Other similar ones could be given. 

But at times Peirce philosophises in a way that, on the surface at least, 
appears to be transcendental. We read, for instance, of ‘‘ Reason or Nous, 
as a something manifesting itself in the mind, in the history of mind’s develop- 
ment, and in nature” (1.615; cf. 6.595). Also there is reference to 
thought as governing both outward things and thinking (1.27), and to 
“an element of Reasonableness ” in experience, “‘to which we can train 
our own reason to conform more and more ”’ (5.160). Then the importance 
which Peirce, in his theory of knowledge, attributes to instinct and to anthro- 
pomorphism is to be noted (cf. 5.173, 5.383, 5.591, 5.47). “ There is not”, 
he says, “one drop of principle in the whole vast reservoir of established 
scientific theory that has sprung from any other source than the power of 
the human mind to originate ideas that are true” (5.50). Sensation he 
accordingly views as having but an instrumental function. It has value 
only ‘‘ as a vehicle of thought ’* (5.601 ; ef. 5.597). And as further apparent 


*T. A. Goudge, The Thought of C. S. Peirce, pp. 5-7. 
3Cf. North American Review, Vol. CXIII, pp. 455-456. 
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evidence of transcendentalism in Peirce’s thought, we may mention his 
theory of “evolutionary love”’.* For in this theory, which purports to 
account for growth and development of every form, he introduces the 
concept of cosmic purpose, and asserts the importance of the “ normal 
judgment of the Sensible Heart ”’ (6.295; cf. 6.315). 

Examination of Peirce’s philosophy, however, shows that there is only 
an apparent bifurcation of his thought into the naturalistic and the trans. 
cendental. As regards the seemingly transcendental strain, in the first 
place, for traditional transcendentalism there is one universal mind, in which 
the forms of nature have their being, and natural phenomena their reality, 
as mental states. The finite mind, according to that theory, but reflects the 
forms of the absolute mind, and merely, to some extent, participates in that 
mind’s projection of nature. Such a metaphysical view Peirce does not 
share. On the contrary, his position is that forms have evolved (cf. 6.194, 
6.200, 6.585), and that there is an immediate perception of externality (cf. 
5.52, 5.56, 5.539). Furthermore, the “‘ Nous’’, which is said to manifest 
itself in nature, lacks independent existence, and has being only in so far 
as it governs individual events (1.615). It is thus an immanent law or prin- 
ciple of behaviour. While then, in that once the principle is discovered 
one can conclude by the logic of deduction that such and such will either 
necessarily, or with a certain degree of probability, result, the view tends 
to be rationalistic, it is as much naturalistic as transcendental. Nor is there 
anything necessarily transcendental concerning the manifestation of ‘‘ Nous ” 
in the mind”. For the universe is “all of a piece”, and “ we are all of us 
natural products, naturally partaking of the characteristics that are found 
everywhere through nature ”’ (5.613 ; cf. 5.549). And this oneness of man 
and nature accounts for man’s “natural light”, that is, for his capacity 
“to originate ideas that are true’’, or, in other words, to guess nature’s 
laws “nearly aright” (cf. 5.603-604). The chances, merely by chance, of 
getting a correct hypothesis in regard to these laws are, in Peirce’s view, 
about nil (cf. 2.753 ; 5.172, 5.587, 5.591 ; 6.10). Man, however, in this regard, 
is not left to chance ; rather, to repeat what we have really already noted, he 
is, says Peirce, ‘‘ provided with certain instincts, that is, with certain natural 
beliefs that are true’ (5.603). The instincts that are “ connected with the 
need of nutrition have furnished all animals with some virtual knowledge 
of space and of force, and made them applied physicists’, while those 
“connected with sexual reproduction have furnished all animals at all like 
ourselves with some virtual comprehension of the minds of other animals 
of their kind, so that they are applied psychists ” (5.586 ; cf. 5.591, 1.118). 
With regard to the inheritance of these instrumental, workable, mechanical 
and psychological ideas, Peirce appreciates the fruitfulness of the concept 
of natural selection (cf. 2.753, 6.418, 6.491). But there is the further question 
of the source of these ideas. And here Peirce employs the concept of contin- 
uity. Man’s mind is a product of the universe, and he thus has, “ by logical 

‘Cf. T. A. Goudge, The Thought of C. S. Peirce, p. 287 f. 
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necessity, incorporated in his own being”’ the “same laws”’ or “ general 
ideas of action” which “ prevail throughout the universe” (5.603; cf. 
5.604). Continuity thus furnishes sympathy between man and nature, so 
that there is “an affinity ’’, though no doubt an imperfect one, “ of the 
human soul to the soul of the universe ” (5.47). Now it may appear that 
we have here, in the place that Peirce gives, on the one hand, to natural 
selection, and, on the other, to sympathy, an instance of the alleged conflict 
of naturalism and transcendentalism in his thought. But Peirce, who 
stresses the utter inadequacy of any scientific theory fully to explain nature 
(cf. 1.116, 1.117, 5.585), and who considers it a compliment, though an un- 
intended one, to be criticized as one who does “‘ not seem to be absolutely 
sure of ”’ his “‘ own conclusions” (1.10), is wary of making too much of the 
natural selection concept (cf. 6.417). Nor, on the other hand, does he at any 
time make sympathy an adequate concept to account for knowledge (cf. 
1.634). Apparently it (sympathy) furnishes only a capacity for originating 
workable hypotheses, which capacity, for reasons already noted, has been 
almost exclusively developed to cognize ‘“‘ dynamical and social relation- 
ships”. Many other relationships, of which “astrology, magic, ghosts, 
prophecies, serve as suggestions’, may be possible (5.586). Thus, in refer- 
ence to innateness, Peirce is in contrast with transcendentalism. Innate 
principles, according to the transcendental position, not being relative to 
man’s adaptive needs, are not restricted to vague beliefs possessing survival 
value, but rather have application to the whole of reality. Accordingly, 
being absolute, they make possible by deductive logic alone a knowledge 
of the essential nature of the world. But with Peirce, while man has the 
capacity, within the scope of his instincts, to make “ good guesses ”’, still 
he has no belief “‘ more natural than the belief that it is natural for man to 
err” (5.592 ; ef. 1.404, 6.50). So no hypothesis which his natural beliefs, 
on the occasion of certain sense data, suggest is, as such, to be counted as 
knowledge (cf. 5.50). Only such hypotheses as have yielded predictions that 
have been empirically verified can have the status even of provisional 
knowledge, and so be considered marks of the scientist as he blazes a path 
to truth (cf. 5.589, 5.599). And, incidentally, we see from this that Peirce 
has no real quarrel with reason, even though, in his view, it does not originate 
anything in science. For apart from it no consequences could be deduced 
from a hypothesis, with the result that no physical knowledge could be 
had. It is not then quite correct to say that Peirce views “ feeling, sentiment, 
or instinct’ as “a more important source of knowledge” than “ reason 
or science ’’.5 It is only in regard to practical matters that Peirce makes an 
exclusive appeal to instinct (cf. 5.445). ‘“‘ In theoretical matters ” he “ would 
not allow to sentiment or instinct any weight whatsoever ”’ (1.634). But 
even here Peirce does not set instinct over against “‘ reason or science ”’. 
The context shows that he gives a place to “ the suggestions of instinct ” 
in science. Indeed he could not do otherwise and be, as our treatment of it 
°T, A. Goudge, ibid., p.\6. 
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above indicates, consistent with his general position in regard to the origin. 
ation of scientific hypotheses (cf. again 5.50, 5.604). It is acceptance of 
such suggestions apart from empirical verification that he disallows. In 
his view both instinct and reason contribute to the development of science 
(cf. 2.173, 5.364, 5.591-592, 5.599). 

In considering, in the course of our inquiry into “‘ transcendentalism ” in 
Peirce’s thought, his theory that all forms of evolution are grounded in 
é&yérrn, we shall restrict our comments to methodology. Restricting ourself 
then thus, it is to be noted that for Peirce there are certain facts that any 
cosmology must recognize, and for which it should give account, viz. : 

(1) “‘ the phenomenon of growth and developing complexity ” (6.64) ; 

(2) the phenomenon of growth is not explainable by strictly mechanical 

laws (cf. 6.299, 6.260) ; 

(3) thought develops by the free play of ideas (cf. 6.135) ; 

(4) an idea has three elements : 

(a) “‘ its intrinsic quality as a feeling ”’ ; 
(b) “ the energy with which it affects other ideas ”’ ; 
(c) its “tendency . . . to bring along other ideas with it ” (6.135) ; 

(5) “‘ the normal judgment of the Sensible Heart ”’, which is to the effect 

that “ progress comes from every individual merging his individuality 

in sympathy with his neighbors”’, rather than in ‘“ trampling his 

neighbor under foot ” (6.294-295). 
The merits of Peirce’s agapasticism, in view of our restriction, are not our 
concern. It alone, however, in his view, serves to explain all the above 
‘facts’. Tychasticism, for instance, in stressing chance variation, bestows 
“ felicity’ upon “‘the lambs” at the expense of “the goats” (6.304). 
Thus it is found to be at odds with “ fact” number 5. Nor apparently did 
Peirce doubt that agapasticism could meet his demand that “‘ every hypo- 
thesis should be put to the test by forcing it to make verifiable predictions ” 
(5.599 ; cf. 6.273, 6.315-317). It is thus evident that Peirce, in developing 
his theory of “ evolutionary love’, was not departing from his stand that 
the method so successfully used by the physical scientists was also the proper 
one for philosophers (cf. 6.5). If, then, adoption of the scientific method in 
philosophy places one in the camp of the naturalists,* Peirce, in the develop- 
ment of his agapasticism, must be classed as a naturalist rather than as 
a transcendentalist. 

But inquiry into Peirce’s “ naturalism ’’, to examine now that branch 
of the supposed bifurcation of his thought, will show that he is not a naturalist 
in the traditional sense. ‘‘ The term Naturalism ”’, says Pringle-Pattison, 
“shares the ambiguity of the term Nature, from which it is derived ”.’ 
What he terms “ the lower naturalism ’’,* or what may be called traditional 
naturalism, Peirce terms “the mechanical philosophy ’’. According to it, 
“nothing is real in the physical universe except particles of matter with 


*Cf. T. A. Goudge, Ibid, pp. 5-6. 
*The Idea of God, second edition revised, p. 88. 
8Ibid., p. 90. 
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their masses, their relative positions in space at different instants of time, 
and the immutable laws of the relations of those three elements of space, 
time, and matter ’’ (6.68 ; cf. 6.37-38, 6.61, 6.89, 6.274). This view, which 
was commonly held by scientists in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
developed after certain advances in scientific thought. Joule’s experiments 
concerning the phenomenon of heat had, for instance, led to the establish- 
ment of the law of the conservation of energy. Then in 1859 there appeared 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, which made the origin of man, as well as that 
of the earthworm, a natural event. “‘ Thereafter ’’, says Peirce, “‘ a belated 
poet still harping upon ‘ science peddling with the names of things ’ would 
fail of his effect ” (6.297).° But Peirce himself, though “‘a person of the 
strongest possible physicistic prejudices’ (6.322), had some misgivings, 
owing mainly, no doubt, to his logical sense (cf. 6.14, 6.613), about the 
adequacy of mechanism as a universal principle of explanation. To appeal, 
like Leibniz, to the will of God, would be, however, to offer a hypothesis 
from which no definite prediction could be deduced (see 6.273). For no 
one can “tell what God would do, nor penetrate his counsels ” (6.613). A 
further hypothesis then, in his view, becomes necessary ; and he finds that 
one is suggested by Quetelet’s researches in statistics (6.297), and the part 
played by mathematical theories of probability in the development of the 
kinetic theory of gases.1° The hypothesis of quasi chance, resorted to by 
the physicists to account for certain phenomena not explainable by mechan- 
ical law, becomes a hypothesis of absolute chance in the universe as a whole 
(cf. 6.613). But Peirce, by means of this hypothesis, has only cleared the 
ground for one more fundamental. The chief stumbling block, in his view, 
to the hypothesis of universal mechanism is growth (cf. 1.174, 6.58). And 
he sees an instance of genuine growth in the development of ideas. Indeed, 
he views mind alone as having the capacity to evolve (see 6.289). Further- 
more, he takes “‘ the law of habit ” to be “‘ the sole law of mental action ”’ 
(6.613), and “ uncertainty ” to be “of its essence” (6.148). For “ exact 
uniformity . . . would instantly crystallize thought and prevent all further 
formation of habit ’”’ (6.23). Thus the hypothesis of absolute chance, which 
Peirce finds to be a characteristic of mind (cf. 6.201), permits him to make 
mind ultimate (cf. 6.60, 6.101 (g), 6.201, 6.606). Peirce does not then make 
chance, in itself, to be a principle of explanation (cf. 6.322). And so, while 
“ calling in chance ”’ (6.613), he is not being inconsistent in also maintaining 
that ‘‘ as for explaining evolution by chance, there has not been time enough ” 
(5.172). Synechism or agapasm, not chance, is the basic concept of his 
cosmology. Tychism, he says, “does enter into” his “ metaphysical 
system’. However, he continues, “it only enters as subsidiary to that 
which is really, as I regard it, the characteristic of my doctrine, namely, 
that I chiefly insist upon continuity, or Thirdness ” (6.202). And this is so 
because, in his view, in making mind ultimate he has a principle of develop- 


°Cf. W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science, p. 248. 
10Cf, ibid., pp. 249-50. 
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ment (cf. 6.101 (g), 6.156-157). In Platonic fashion Peirce appears here to 
offer the hypothesis of ‘an intrinsic affinity for the good ” (6.305), and 
this, it seems, is interpreted as an impulse to promote the fullest development 
of “ neighbours ”’ (cf. 6.288, 6.294), with perfection of the whole the end 
(cf. 6.33, 6.305). In the case of mind, for instance, ideas lose their intensity 
and spread out into general ideas (cf. 6.133, 6.136, 6.143, 6.151, 6.277). In 


nature, on the other hand, in similar fashion, new creatures are generated | 


from parent stock, with heredity tending to maintain the type (cf. 6.300). 


In either case there is a propulsion into diversity and a drawing into harmony 
(cf. 6.288, 6.301, 6.303) with cyan, though hardly, it would seem, in the | 


New Testament sense, the active principle (cf. 6.289). Now, having made 
mind ultimate, matter, defined in terms of mind, becomes “ effete mind ”, 


and physical laws “inveterate habits’’ (6.25; cf. 6.102, 6.585, 1.268). | 


But the “ inveterate habits ’’ of ‘“‘ matter’? have not become so obdurate 


that they cannot be, though with more difficulty than in the case of mind, ° 


broken up (cf. 6.201). Since, therefore, all is ultimately mind, there is no 
essential difference between mind and “ matter’, with the result that the 
relations of mind to mind, of mind to “ matter”, and of ‘“‘ matter” to 
“matter ’”’, are of the same nature (cf. 6.268, 6.277). 

Now if, in view of some other utterances of Peirce, such as, for example, 
to refer again to two we have already mentioned, that ‘‘in reasoning . . . 
we have the — phenomenon of a physiological function ” (2.152), and that 
protoplasm, which “is but a chemical substance ”’ (6.250), ‘‘ not only feels 


but exercises all the functions of mind ”’ (6.255), it should seem that there © 


is an inconsistency in his view concerning mind and matter, the resolution 
of the apparent conflict in his thought at this point will be found in the 
position he adopts with respect to the particles. While accepting the current 
atomic theory as a provisional position in science, he does not view it as 
furnishing a picture of reality (cf. 2.150). The traditional materialistic view 
of the atom he rejects. Influenced, apparently, by Leibniz and Boscovich, 
he speculates concerning atoms in a way more akin to twentieth century 
than to nineteenth century physics (cf. 1.261, 1.273, 2.732, 6.11, 6.82, 6.242). 
But Peirce’s metaphysical speculations in this connection depart more from 
materialism than does any scientific hypothesis that has yet been empirically 
verified. ‘If I make atoms to swerve—as I do ”’, he says, for instance, “I 
make them swerve but very very little, because I conceive they are not 
absolutely dead. And by that I do not mean exactly that I hold them to 
be physically such as the materialists hold them to be, only with a small 
dose of sentiency superadded. . . . But what I mean is, that all there is, 
is First, Feelings ; Second, Efforts ; Third, Habits—all of which are more 
familiar to us on their psychical side than on their physical side ” (6.201). 
In the particles as viewed by Peirce the efficient and the final causes may 
be said, then, to have a common root (cf. 1.273). Now this position, inas- 
much as it places the principle of development within nature, and seeks 
thereby to account for all the phenomena of the world, including man’s 
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whole psychic life, is, of course, naturalistic. But it is not, as we have pre- 
viously stated, traditional naturalism. It is rather more akin to what 
Pringle-Pattison calls “‘ higher Naturalism ’’."" This concept of ‘ higher 
naturalism ’’ will, we maintain, reconcile the opposition which Professor 
Goudge professes to find in Peirce’s thought between naturalism and 
transcendentalism. 


B. The second apparent inconsistency in Peirce’s thought that we shall 
consider is contained in his expressed views in regard to scientific inquiry 
and belief. In his paper, ““ How to Make Our Ideas Clear ’’, Peirce, un- 
doubtedly with scientific inquiry chiefly in mind (cf. 5.384), states that 
“ its [thought’s] sole motive, idea, and function is to produce belief ’’ (5.396). 
Yet, at a later date, he asserts that belief, which “ is the willingness to risk 
a great deal upon a proposition ”’, “‘ is no concern of science ”’ (5.589, 5.60). 
Now at first thought it may appear that Peirce, over a period of twenty 
years, had so modified his earlier position in regard to inquiry and belief 
as really to nullify it. But, inasmuch as his earlier view concerning thought 
as inquiry is the keystone of his pragmatic arch, this can scarcely be the 
case. It would be natural though, that, with the passage of time, he would 
make his view here, as on other matters, more explicit. Briefly put, his 
earlier position, which we have outlined above, is that in successful inquiry 
there is a sequence of doubt, thought, and belief or a readiness to act should 
the appropriate situation obtain. This, of course, is very general, and offers 
us no real clue for resolving the conflict there seems to be here. But when 
he inquires into the conditions which any method that seeks permanently 
to satisfy doubt must meet, and finds the scientific method, whose funda- 
mental hypothesis, in part, is that “there are Real things ’’ which “ affect 
our senses according to regular laws ’’ (5.384), alone to meet them, such a 
clue appears. For this method being such that, if adopted, “ the ultimate 
conclusion of every man shall be the same ” (5.384), or, as put on mature 
reflection, “‘ would be the same if inquiry were sufficiently persisted in ” 
(5.384n!), belief, for the pure scientist, is reserved for “the ultimate con- 
clusion’. That such is Peirce’s real position throughout we shall now en- 
deavour to show. 

Truth, for Peirce, as is seen from the assumptions stated in 5.384, which 
in turn, at least in part, presuppose his assumption of the continuity of 
mind and nature (cf. 1.62, 1.81, 1.121), is, in a sense, destined (cf. 5.430, 
5.433, 5.494). This, of course, is not to say that Peirce, even though it 
seems that he conceived at least the possibility of an absolute truth for 
some questions (cf. 5.494, 5.506), envisaged a time when science would 
have reached final truth, or, in other words, when the final opinion of the 
community on all questions would have been realized (cf. 6.610). In the 
first place, such a hypothesis would conflict with his hypothesis of a contin- 
uously evolving universe (cf. 1.175, 6.613). Then, secondly, he apparently 

UThe Idea of God, second edition revised, pp. 91 ff. 
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views subjectivity as not completely eliminable (cf. 5.589). So Peirce’s 
definition of truth as ‘‘ that concordance of an abstract statement with 
the ideal limit towards which endless investigation would tend to bring 
scientific belief ’’ (5.565) undoubtedly is the one that best expresses his 
view in regard to it. And this makes the course of pure science, for him, 
comparable to an asymptote. It is consistently then with this position that 
in 1908 Peirce states that “ if Truth ’’, which he here equates with settlement 
of belief, “ consists in satisfaction, it cannot be in any actual satisfaction, 
but must be the satisfaction which would ultimately be found if the inquiry 
were pushed to its ultimate and indefeasible issue ’’ (6.485). What Peirce, 
in effect, is saying here is that his position all along has really been that for 
the pure scientist, aware as he is of the real nature and end of science, there 
is no complete cessation of doubt, and so really no belief or state of satis. 
faction. The pure scientist knows that any position he reaches is only 


provisional (cf. 1.234, 1.635, 5.589), and he discerns that his vocation, “‘ the | 


pursuit of eternal verities”’, is ‘‘ not—the work of one man’s life, but— 
that of generation after generation indefinitely ” (5.589). He is thus em- 
barked on a voyage of discovery (cf. 1.646), and thinks in terms of the total 
enterprise. Lured on by a constant succession of new vistas, his concern is 
for “‘retroductive inferences” (5.589; cf. 6.475), which are compelling 
(cf. 5.581), and which are independent of belief or action (cf. 1.635, 5.589). 
Inductive generalization, based on the fulfilment of predictions deductively 
derived from his hypotheses (cf. 2.755), he leaves to the practical man, who 
lacking his (the pure scientist’s) comprehensive vision, thinks in terms of 
particular inductions, and views them, not as probabilities, but as statements 
of actual fact (cf. 5.589). For the pure scientist then, as different from the 
technician, the attainment of belief is still the end of inquiry, but it is the 
end as the ideal limit towards which science is moving, but which it can 
never hope actually to reach. Consequently, Peirce’s two assertions in 
regard to scientific inquiry and belief, which we quoted above, though 
apparently conflicting, are seen, when rightly understood, to involve no 
inherent contradiction. 


Ifl 


Peirce views such reasonings as those of the mathematician, which | 


consist in conducting experiments in the imagination upon self-created 
objects (5.8), and those of the physical scientist, and indeed all reasonings, 
as turning “ upon the idea that if one exerts certain kinds of volition, one 
will undergo in return certain compulsory perceptions ”’ (5.9). A considera- 
tion of this sort, that a certain kind of conduct will be necessarily followed 
by a certain kind of experience, he terms a “ practical consideration ”, 


and makes it the basis of his theory of meaning. His pragmatic maxim, in 
its latest version, accordingly reads : “In order to ascertain the meaning 
of an intellectual conception one should consider what practical consequences 
might conceivably result by necessity from the truth of that conception ; 
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and the sum of these consequences will constitute the entire meaning of 
the conception ” (5.9). Thus Peirce’s position in 1905, in regard to meaning, 
is essentially the same as it was in 1878, when he desires “ to point out how 
impossible it is that we should have an idea in our minds which relates to 
anything but conceived sensible effects of things’ (5.401). And so we can 
mean nothing by wine, to take that as an example, “ but what has certain 
effects, direct or indirect, upon our senses ”’ (5.401). Now we have here the 
presupposition of an externality in opposition to sensibility. In Peirce’s 
view there is, as we have noted above, an immediate perception of such a 
reality. He maintains, in support of his position, that since—as he at least 
contends—the character of all sensible experience is found in an exaggerated 
form in the case of muscular exertion or the phenomenon of surprise, sensa- 
tion bears a double aspect. For there is no sense of effort apart from that 
of resistance, and the unexpected sensation as objective is set over against 
the one expected as subjective when one is surprised (cf. 5.539, 5.54-58 ; 
2.84 ; 1.334, 1.336). Thus Peirce seeks to justify his category of ‘‘ second- 
ness” or reaction. Application of his pragmatic maxim, however, shows 
the meaning of otherness to consist in the conception of certain sensible 
effects. But this being so, we can find nothing of otherness than sense 
impressions. Moreover, there is no sensum that can be termed effort, nor 
any that can be termed resistance. Rather, as an interpretation of certain 
sensations, we judge that an effort is being made and resistance offered, or 
that there is an ego in interaction with a non-ego. Accordingly, on the basis 
of Peirce’s maxim, again we are left with only sensations, mostly kinaesthetic. 
Furthermore, the maxim reduces the subject also to what are now usually 
referred to as sensa. Peirce’s universe is thus reduced to qualities that have 
an order. Therefore, although Peirce holds all three of his categories to be 
irreducible (cf. 5.82-91), his theory of meaning, when pressed, is only com- 
patible with “ firstness ’’ and “ thirdness ”’ as the ultimate categories. 

REGINALD C. PERRY 
Harvard University. 
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PROFESSOR MALCOLM ON DREAMING 
AND SCEPTICISM—I 


In a recent article entitled “Dreaming and Skepticism ”! Professor 
Norman Malcolm sought to establish the following propositions : It is logically 
impossible for a person to be conscious while he is sleeping soundly or dream. 
ing ; a dream is not an occurrence in the same sense as occurrences of the 
real world, and it is senseless to say that the content of a dream is similar 
to the content of a waking experience.) The main premises of his argument 
are assumptions about the criteria for determining whether another person | 
is (or was) sound asleep, whether he is (or was) conscious, and whether he is 
(or was) dreaming. The criteria he proposes are alleged to be those of ordin- 
ary life. They are therefore not rigid and exact, and indeed Malcolm allows 
that there may be cases in which they conflict (17). They make no reference 
to the recondite entities of scientific theories, such as brain circuits or ids; 
nor does their application require complicated scientific apparatus, such as 
electro-encephalographs. They must be public; for to assume otherwise 
is to assume that there can be private languages. And they are to be dis- 
tinguished from mere symptoms. Specifically,/the criteria for determining 
whether another person is asleep, or conscious, or dreaming are publicly 
available without recourse to complicated scientific apparatus) 

Malcolm’s argument is, if I may say so, unusually clear and penetrating. 
Nevertheless, I believe that it proves far less than he thinks it does. It 
does not, for exampie, destroy Descartes’ argument for the scepticism of 
the senses. (In this paper I shall try to show that his hypotheses about the 
criteria for sleeping, consciousness, and dreaming are either incorrect or 
require extensive modification, and that once this is done, his conclusions 
either do not follow or require extensive modification.) I shall proceed by 
accepting, for the sake of argument, Malcolm’s strictures on the criteria in 
question. Specifically, there will be no essential appeal to a private language 
or to recondite scientific theories. And although I shall appeal to the cus- 





tomary usage of language to describe some rather unusual but widely known 
occurrences, such as ecstatic trances, I shall not try to imagine how ordinary 
language might be used to cope with wild hypothetical situations. In short, 
I shall try to play the same language-game-game that Malcolm does. I do 
this with the greatest misgivings, however, since I have never felt that I 
understood the rules of the language-game-game. 


Part I: SLEEP AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


Malcolm gives the following criteria for ‘‘ determining whether another 
person is or was sound asleep ” : 


1The Philosophical Review, 65, 1956. When making reference to a passage in Mal- 
colm’s article, I shall hereafter simply put its page number in parentheses immediately 
after the appropriate part of my own paper. 
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We use the “ present-tense ”’ criterion to determine whether someone 
is (not was) sound asleep. It consists of things of this kind : that his 
eyes are closed, his body inert, his breathing rhythmical, and (more 
important) that he is unresponsive to questions, commands, and 
stimuli of moderate intensity. ... The “ past-tense”’ criterion is 
used to determine whether a person was (not is) sound asleep, and 
it can be satisfied only when he is awake. It applies when the present- 
tense criterion has not been fulfilled in such a way that all question 
is removed as to whether the person is or is not sound asleep. We 
wait until he is awake and then find out whether he has any know- 
ledge of what transpired in his vicinity while he was asleep : if he 
has none it is confirmed that he was sound asleep (16-17).? 

In formulating these criteria, Malcolm is concerned solely withi the very 
ordinary usage of ‘ sleep ’}, and he therefore deliberately avoids any mention 
of criteria that might be suggested by recondite scientific theories or that 
can be applied only with the aid of complicated equipment. Among the 
items of his criterion for determining whether a person is sound asleep now, 
he rightly regards unresponsiveness to moderate stimuli as the most im- 
portant. For many people sometimes sleep soundly while sitting or breathing 
irregularly or even with their eyes open. And being unresponsive to moderate 
stimuli but not to intense stimuli does distinguish a sleeper from a person 
who is in a coma or under anaesthesia or under the influence of curare or 
in certain kinds of trances or in a state of cataplexy.*’ For persons in such 
conditions either can be roused only by intense stimuli or else cannot be 
roused at all. Some writers might feel that although Malcolm has included 
some unimportant items in his criterion for being asleep now, he has left 
(ut an important one, namely, that the sleeper’s suspension of activity 
and responsiveness was caused by internal rather than external conditions.‘ > 
This item by itself would distinguish sleep from states induced by adminis- 
tration of drugs or by hypnotizing, but it would fail to distinguish sleep 
from cataplexy. Malcolm is doubtless well aware that there are familiar 
cases where his criterion would fail ; and this might well be true of any 
criterion no matter how elaborately formulated. (For example, mothers are 

*See also p. 22. 

’For an account of the action of curare on human beings see L. 8S. Goodman and 
A. Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics, 2d ed., New York, 1956, 600-607. 
The following description of a cataplectic seizure from the point of view of the patient 
may be found in N. Kleitman, Sleep and Wakefulness, Chicago, 1939, 328 : ‘‘ Immediately 
and without warning, there is a complete loss of muscle tonus. If he is standing, he 
sinks to the ground. The patient states that this attack in no way resembles sleep. It 
is not preceded by a feeling of sleepiness. He is aware of his surroundings throughout 
the attack, and when he recovers, he does not feel as though he had slept. Although 
he is entirely conscious, knows what is going on around him and hears everything that 
is said, he is entirely helpless and unable to move a finger or to open his eyes’. A lucid 
and compact account of ecstatic trances may be found in W. R. Inge’s article “Ecstasy” 
in Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 5, New York, 1920, 157-159. In that 
article Inge says, “‘ ‘Ecstasy’ may be defined as an abnormal state of consciousness, 
in which the reaction of the mind to external stimuli is either inhibited or altered in 
character. . . . During ecstasy, the visionary is impervious to messages from without, 


and can even feel no pain ”’. 
‘See Kleitman, op. cit., 3. 
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awakened by their babies’ whimpers ; wireless operators are awakened by 
even the faintest sounding of their call-numbers ; soldiers become instantly 
aroused at some faint strange noises ; operating engineers are awakened by 
a sudden lack of noise ; and so on. It may be that for each of us there is 
some specific faint command or stimulus that will wake us up, even though 
more intense stimuli of other kinds will not. If so, then unless Malcolm’s 
criterion is modified, we should none of us sleep soundly. On the other 
hand, some people can become so exhausted that they will not wake up in 
the midst of an intense cannonade. 

I turn now to Malcolm’s second criterion, the criterion to determine 
whether a person was sound asleep. Malcolm says that it ‘‘ applies when the 
present-tense criterion has not been fulfilled in such a way that all question 
is removed as to whether the person is or is not sound asleep” (17). It is 
not entirely clear to me whether he thinks that the present-tense criterion 
serves aga sufficient as well as a necessary condition of a person’s being 
sound asleep’ But it does seem clear that the second, or past-tense, criterion 


is intended to provide a necessary condition of a person’s having been sound 
asleep. If a person lies in bed from five to six in such a way as apparently 
to satisfy the present-tense criterion but then rises and has knowledge of 
what had been happening in his vicinity during that period, he could not 
really have been sound asleep. /This statement is plausible only if the know- 
ledge in question is recollection, for by means of more or less _ protracted 
inferences one could come to have knowledge of what had been going on 
in his vicinity while he was sound asleep.) And in a rough way the plausi- 
bility of the past-tense criterion varies inversely as the length of time be- 
tween the occurrence of the relevant events in the sleeper’s vicinity and 
his having knowledge of them later on. For it is well known that a person 
may think he is recalling events in the remote past whereas he really knows 
them only by inference, hearsay, etc. ; and the more recent they are, the 
less danger there is of making this mistake. {It seems to me that people 
very often do use Malcolm’s past-tense criterion in the way he suggests and 
also to provide a necessary condition of having been sound asleep) This 
remark is true even of many primitive people who believe that dreaming is 
a form of travelling clairvoyance. For if a sleeper awoke and had knowledge 
by recollection of events that had happened far away from him while he 
was asleep, many primitive peoples would regard this fact as not merely 
compatible with his having been sound asleep, but also a sure sign of it; 
whereas if a person, apparently asleep, arose from his bed and had knowledge 
by recollection only of what had happened in the same room, they would 
regard this fact as incompatible with his having been sound asleep. 

We come now to Malcolm’s view of the logical relationship between 
the criteria for another person’s being conscious and the criteria for another 
person’s being sound asleep. According to Malcolm, to be conscious is to 


5] am speaking here and on later occasions of conditions that are logically sufficient 
or logically necessary, not of conditions that are only materially sufficient or materially 
necessary. 
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affirm, doubt, think, question, wonder, guess, know, fear, or to participate 
in some other mental occurrence ; and so a criterion to determine whether 
another person is conscious is a criterion to determine whether he is partici- 
pating in one or another of these mental occurrences. Malcolm does not 
provide us with any such specific criterion, but assumes that such criteria 
exist. 
It will be said that I am assuming throughout that there are criteria 
for determining whether a person other than myself is or was thinking, 
or frightened, or awake, or asleep ; i.e., I am assuming that I have 
criteria for the existence of particular sorts of mental occurrences 
and states of consciousness in other persons, those criteria being of 
such a nature that if they are fully satisfied the existence of those 
occurrences and states is established beyond question. ... It is 
true that I make this “ assumption ”’ (23). 
I presume, however, that like the criteria for being sound asleep, the criteria 
for being conscious, whatever they might be, do not depend on recondite 
scientific theories or require complicated apparatus for their application. 
This presumption is strengthened by Malcolm’s summary statement of the 
logical relation between the two kinds of criteria. 
To state the principle for which I am arguing in its most general 
form iif a person is in any state of consciousness it logically follows 
that he is not sound asleep. . . . The fact is that if someone is in 
bed with his eyes closed, whatever serves as a criterion for saying that 
just now he is thinking that so-and-so is the case, or is wondering 
or doubting whether it is, or perceives that it is—also serves as a 
criterion for saying that he is not sound asleep (21).) 

I gather from this statement that if we say that another person is con- 
scious now, we are saying that if he were commanded or questioned or 
moderately stimulated in an appropriate way he would respond in some 
appropriate way detectable without instruments. And I agree that if there 
are criteria answering to Malcolm’s restrictions, then our criterion for saying 
that another person is conscious at this very instant embraces our criterion 
for saying that he is not asleep at this very instant. 

One might perhaps expect, as I did, that Malcolm would produce a 
criterion for determining whether another person was (not is) conscious, 
analogous to his criterion for determining whether another person was 
sound asleep. That is, one might have expected him to say : if at a given 
time another person apparently did not respond to moderate stimuli, etc., 
and if later on he has no recollection of what happened in his vicinity at 
that time, he must have been unconscious then ; whereas, if later on he 
does recollect what happened in his vicinity at that time, he must have 
been conscious then. (But Malcolm does not give any summary criterion 
of this kind) Nor am I sure that he anywhere uses this criterion even im- 
plicitly. There is, however, a criterion for another person’s having been 
conscious which, though he does not give a summary formulation of it, 
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seems to me to be implied by several of his remarks, such as the followin 
one, in which he says that 
someone who is calmly discussing something with you and giving m 
indication of physical discomfort, may later declare that he fel 
slightly ill just then ; and you will probably use his declaration as 
criterion of his having felt slightly ill just then, even though he gar 
no sign of it. But note that we have said that he did not, in fact, 
give any sign of it. He could have done so (27). 
This suggests that for Malcolm a criterion for determining whether a person 
was (not is) conscious at a given time is his having then been able to respond 
intelligently to certain questions, commands, etc., or otherwise to behave 
intelligently in a way detectable without complicated scientific instruments. 
I think that in most cases the first criterion, which Malcolm does not men. 
tion, does constitute a sufficient condition for a person’s having been con- 


scious. But I do not consider the second criterion, which he does mention, | 


to be a necessary condition for a person’s having been conscious, and | 
think that unless it is heavily qualified few people would consider it to b 
even a sufficient condition. I shall now set forth at some length my reasons 
for these views. 

/As I remarked before, there are several conditions of brain and nervous 
system which physiologically prevent us from behaving intelligently, o 
responding intelligently even to intense stimuli, but which allow us to 
recollect later on what had been going on in our vicinity) To curare poisoning 
and cataplexy we might now add a few more examples, such as catatonic 
schizophrenia and some kinds of epileptic seizures, and perhaps certain 
comatose states induced by barbiturates. I feel sure that any scientific 
investigator and almost anyone else would unhesitatingly say that such 
persons were conscious even though, the laws of nature being what they are, 
they were unable to respond at the time. /This would tend to show that 


whereas being able to recollect what happened in his vicinity is a sufficient | 


condition of another person’s having been conscious, having been able to 
behave or respond intelligently is not a necessary condition of it.> 

On the other hand, many people would be reluctant to say that having 
been able to behave or respond intelligently is in all cases a sufficient con- 
dition for a person’s having consciousness.( For there are many conditions 
of the brain and nervous system that allow a person to behave and respond 
more or less intelligently but prevent him from recollecting just afterwards 
what had been happening in his vicinity) Some examples are the hypnotic 
trance, the mediumistic trance, sleepwalking, and temporary amnesia after 
head injury. The foregoing examples have been widely known for a long 
time. But there are many others which, though probably unknown to 


*Consciousness during epileptic seizures is discussed briefly by W. Penfield in ‘‘ The 
Cerebral Cortex in Man. I. The Cerebral Cortex and Consciousness’, Archives of 


Neurology and Psychiatry, 40, 1938, 440-441. A case in which a patient who had satisfied 
the criterion for coma was nevertheless considered to have been conscious is described 
by D. Wright in Problems of Consciousness, Fourth Conference, 1953, ed. H. A. Abramson, 
New York, 1954, 92-93. 
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many laymen, are familiar to scientists, and I mention a few of them in 
passing. Persons like Miss Beauchamp, with multiple personalities, behave 
intelligently while possessed by one personality, but when possessed by a 
second personality later on are unable to recollect what had been happening 
in their vicinities while they were possessed by the first personality. Patients 
in certain post-epileptic states often respond more or less intelligently 
without being able to recollect anything later on. Anaesthesiologists often 
find it useful to induce states, by means of scopolamine for example, in 
which the patient can respond more or less intelligently to the physician’s 
commands but cannot recollect anything later on. In all such cases, com- 
mon or rare, there is a strong tendency to say that although the persons 
involved behave more or less intelligently, they do not know what they are 
doing and are not really conscious. 

There is also a widespread tendency to suppose that whether or not 
some unusual bodily condition prevented a person from behaving intelli- 
gently,his being able to recollect now what had been going on in his vicinity 
just previously is a criterion, and sufficient condition, of his having been 
conscious at that time.’ )For it happens to be a fact that most people, except 
possibly sports announcers, cannot pay attention to things in their vicinity, 
or participate in other mental occurrences, and at the same time formulate 
descriptions of what they perceive or feel or do. Having to babble a run- 
ning description of what one is conscious of might make it difficult to notice 
how a sailor ties a bowline, very difficult to do mental arithmetic, and im- 
possible to undergo the series of subtle emotions that a piece of music would 
otherwise evoke. In such cases there would be a small but quite appreciable 
interval between the time when a person was supposed to be conscious of 
something and the time when he overtly manifested it to others. And so it 
seems to me that the commonalty is familiar with the use of recollections 
as a criterion for having been conscious at some earlier moment. 

I have said that one criterion for another person’s having been conscious 
is his recollecting what had been happening in his vicinity. Perhaps, Malcolm 
might accept this ; for the recollections might have been checked by other 
persons. I should now like to say that one criterion for another person’s 
having been conscious is his recollecting what mental occurrences he had 
been participating in. A person might be unable to have the proper emo- 
tional reaction to a piece of music if he had to describe, or otherwise overtly 
manifest, his emotional experiences, feeling by feeling, as they occurred. Ina 
somewhat different way, a person who had taken curare would feel intense 
panic but be unable to manifest it overtly while he felt it. The difference 
between these two cases is something like the difference between a ship that has 
steam enough to blow the whistle or to drive the engine but not enough to 
do both, and a ship that has plenty of steam for both but because of a jam- 
med valve cannot get it to the whistle. 

Malcolm says, ““ when we say ‘ He was afraid of snakes last night’ we 

"See, for example, G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind, London, 1949, 147, 166, 167. 
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usually mean something that would be confirmed by the fact that during 
the night he expressed, by some demeanour or behaviour of his, a fear of 
snakes ” ; and he exclaims, “‘ that is the normal sense of the proposition !” 
(33). I agree that in most cases one would accept such facts as confirmatory 
of another person’s having been afraid. But it seems to me that in many 
cases one would accept another person’s memory-reports as equally con. 
firmatory of his having been afraid; and I feel quite sure that if it wer 
naturally impossible for a person to express his fear of snakes by some 
contemporary demeanour or behaviour, any ordinary non-scientific observer 
would regard this person’s memory-reports as almost uniquely confirmatory 
of his having been afraid of snakes. After all, ecstatic trances have occurred 
in most times and in most places, and wherever they did occur there wer 


> yee 








many people who believed that it was naturally impossible for an entranced | 


person to behave overtly, and who therefore considered his memory-reports | 
of having had wonderful experiences in the trance to be confirmatory of his | 
having really had them. But perhaps Malcolm would agree to this, too, 
For he might say that such memory-reports, like reports of ‘ direct per. 
ception ”’, are incorrigible ; their assertion is a criterion of their correctness! 

“Yet he would deny that the experiences they report are experiences in the 
same sense of the word as the experiences that are publicly describable)(16, 
25, 32, 33). 

I should agree that the senses are not exactly the same, but I should add 
that in most important respects they are quite similar, and that in a great 
many cases the commonalty would consider experiences in the first sense 
to be fully as ‘real’ and important and conscious as experiences in the 
second sense. Throughout the rest of Part I, I shall produce bits of more 
or less ordinary usage that tend to show how similar these two senses are 
and I shall try to weaken some of Malcolm’s arguments that tend to show 
how dissimilar they are. 

To begin with, people really have experiences in ecstatic trances in the 
same important sense in which an unentranced person may really have the 
pleasant experience of savoring a delicious pastry.\, For when entranced 
people resume their normal state and deliver memory-reports of their ee- 
stasies, they are intensely envied not for awakening and making a report 


but for having enjoyed themselves so much while in the trance. Also, | 


hardly anyone can read the memory-reports of the brave investigators who 


first took curare experimentally without feeling that they deserve medals. } 


But they deserve medals for deliberately subjecting themselves to experi- 
ences that are intensely unpleasant in the same important sense in which, 
e.g., the nausea of an uncurarized person is unpleasant ; they do not deserve 
medals for merely giving memory-reports.® 


®See his ‘‘ Direct Perception ’’, Philosophical Quarterly, 3, 1953, 312. 

*In the last century Macnish recorded a striking analogue of the terror of curarized 
persons. A young lady suffered a prolonged seizure resembling cataplexy. She was 
mistakenly declared dead, funeral ceremonies were performed, and the lid of her coffin 
was about to be nailed on. At that moment she began to show signs of life, which were 
noticed by a bystander. She recovered rapidly and completely. The report quoted 
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Moreover, there are well-recognized senses in which the memory-reports 
of ecstatics and curarized persons may be said to be confirmed. Wherever 
ecstatic trances have occurred there have been many people who believed 
that one person’s claims to have had extraordinary experiences while in 
a trance could be, and often were, confirmed by similar claims made by 
another person. In fact, the credibility of the lore—or science—of trances 
was built up by such mutually supporting memory-reports. Just as in 
present-day pharmacology the credibility of lore about the effects of curare 
is built up by means of mutually supporting memory-reports of those persons 
resolute enough to take large doses of it. And the development of an experi- 
mental psychology of serial subtle aesthetic experience would have to pro- 
ceed in somewhat the same way.!® 

Perhaps Malcolm might object that whereas it is ba logical impossibility 
that [a person] should, when he is sound asleep, express fear or fearlessness 
or any other state of consciousness ”’ (33), it is only a natural impossibility, 
not a logical one, for a person under curare to express a state of consciousness 
overtly. In this sense the person under curare might have expressed a state 
of consciousness overtly.) I do not think that such an objection is very 
strong. There is a certain common state 8, of the brain and nervous system 
which produces certain outward manifestations in a person and makes it 
naturally impossible for him to behave intelligently or to respond to moderate 
stimuli ; this total set of outward circumstances constitutes, let us say, the 
defining property of the term ‘ sound asleep’. There is a certain rare state 
8, of the brain and nervous system that produces certain other outward 
manifestations in a person and makes it naturally impossible for him to 
behave intelligently or respond even to intense stimuli ; it so happens that 
this total set of outward circumstances does not yet constitute the defining 
property of any term, although it is regarded as an almost infallible symptom 
of curare poisoning. Perhaps, one might invent the term ‘ curare paralysis ’ 
for just this set of outward circumstances. If so, then we might say that 
whereas fatigue is a cause of 8,, which is in turn a cause of sound sleep, 
curare poisoning is a cause of 8,, which is in turn a cause of curare paralysis. 
It is logically, but not naturally, possible to be in 8, without being sound 
asleep ; and whereas it is naturally impossible to behave intelligently in §,, 
it is logically impossible to do so while sound asleep. Similarly, it is logically, 
by Macnish stated that while she was in her seizure, “ she was perfectly conscious of 
all that happened around her in this dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends 
speaking and lamenting her death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on the 
dead-clothes, and lay her in it. This feeling produced a mental anxiety, which is in- 
describable ’’. Her inability to make any overt sign did not water down the sense in 
which she was conscious so as to make it a Pickwickian or dispositional or ‘ unreal’ 
sense. In fact, her inability to make any overt sign was one of the main reasons why 


her state of consciousness was as ‘ real ’ and horrible as any state of consciousness could 
be. See Robert Macnish, The Philosophy of Sleep, 2d ed., New York, 1834, 206-207. 


Two generations ago most investigations in psychology—‘ investigations into 
the content of consciousness ’"—proceeded by means of ‘ retrospective memories ’, or 
‘memory derived from introspection ’. See, for example, Morton Prince, Clinical and 
Experimental Studies in Personality, ed. A. A. Roback, revised ed., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1939, 393, 451. 
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but not naturally, possible to be in S, without suffering curare paralysis; | struck © 
and whereas it is naturally impossible to behave intelligently in §,, it is Whe 
logically impossible to do so while suffering curare paralysis. Further) fragile a 
parallels might be found in ‘true’ cataplexy, ‘true’ trances, and so on,| the sam 
In every such case there is a certain state of the brain and nervous system | in whick 
S, which produces certain outward manifestations in a person and makes? states. 
it naturally impossible for him to behave intelligently, and this total set | a person 
of outward circumstances serves as the defining property of some term T,,| it seem« 
In every case it is logically impossible for a person to be T, and at the same | about t 
time behave intelligently. But this does not make it logically impossible __ its seet™ 
for a person to be conscious when in an ecstatic trance, or in a state of | corrigib 
cataplexy, or while suffering from curare paralysis (as I just now defined ) that he 
this term). And I do not see why it makes it logically impossible fora | dent. / 
person to be conscious while sound asleep. spread | 
Malcolm might further object that “the notions of duration and time | terror, 
of occurrence have no application in ordinary discourse ”’ (30) to either the was a | 
pangs of terror under curare or the transports of ecstasy in a trance, and | to syne 
that in this sense they are not occurrences. For, take any given transport ? people 
that is alleged to have occurred during an ecstatic trance. Whereas any they w 
transport of unentranced joy usually manifests itself in an overt and familiar | mal co 
way, it is naturally impossible for a transport in an ecstatic trance to manifest conscio 
itself overtly in a familiar way. It is therefore naturally impossible for a state. 
non-scientific observer to have synchronized another person’s ecstatic 
transport with any kind of public clock at the moment when the transport 
is alleged to have occurred. Nor can an observer suddenly arouse the en- 4 Univer 
tranced person at arbitrary moments and record his memory-reports of 
the immediate past. Doubtless, such a transport is not an occurrence in 
any sense that requires an occurrence to be synchronized with public clocks 
by non-participating, non-scientific observers. But the sense in which it 
is an occurrence, a sense very common in many places and many times, 
certainly does not prevent it from being a conscious state. > 
Similarly, non-participating non-scientific observers cannot synchronize 
a pang of terror in a curarized patient with a public clock at the moment 
when the pang occurs. Nor can they at arbitrary moments suddenly bring 
the patient out of his paralysis and record his memory-reports of the im- 
mediate past. Nor can they synchronize it later on by means of recondite 
traces. They would have to rely entirely on the patient’s report after he } 
had recovered from the poisoning. In this sense the pang of terror is not an 
occurrence. But the patient would indignantly reject any claim that the 
sense in which it is an occurrence prevents it from being a conscious state. 
Moreover, he might point out that there is a sense in which the pang of 
terror can be synchronized with a public clock by ordinary observers. For | 
while the patient is having the pang of terror, he could hear the chimes of ?} 
a public clock ; so that after he recovers from the poisoning, he could report 
his recollection that, say, the most intense pang occurred just as the clock 
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struck one. 

When a person recalls a pang of terror, transports of ecstasy, serial and 
fragile aesthetic experiences, and so on, he is perhaps not recalling them in 
the same sense in which he recalls robberies and accidents. But the sense 
in which he does recall them does not prevent them from being conscious 
states. And there is doubtless a sharp difference between the sense in which 
a person recalls an accident yesterday and the sense in which he recalls how 
it seemed to him that he was seeing an accident yesterday. His claims 
about the nature of the accident are corrigible, whereas his claims about 
its seeming to him that he was seeing an accident are comparatively in- 
corrigible. But this difference between the two senses does not tend to show 
that he was unconscious when it seemed to him that he was seeing an acci- 
dent. And I should now like to say that in the same fairly familiar wide- 
spread non-scientific sense in which people may be said to recall pangs of 
terror, transports of ecstasy, and aesthetic experiences, even though it 
was a natural impossibility for non-participating non-scientific observers 
to synchronize them with public clocks at the moments when they occurred, 
people may also be said to recall having been in some conscious state while 
they were asleep. In this perfectly good non-scientific sense, there is no for- 
mal contradiction in saying that while a person is sound asleep he is in a 
conscious state and that later on he can recall having been in a conscious 
state. 

(T'o be continued) 
R. M. Yost, Jr. 


University of California. 
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BENEVOLENCE AND JUSTICE 


In common with most moralists I accept the principle that our positive 
duty in every situation is to seek to bring into existence the greatest good 





then possible for us to achieve for all those who may be affected by our | 


action. This principle I take to be a supreme moral law, from which all 
the “ middle axioms ”’ of our everday morality derive such authority as 
they possess. It is what I shall mean in this article by the Principle of 
Benevolence. 

Justice has been traditionally symbolised as a stalwart, upright figure, 
holding a balance in one hand and a sword in the other. These two instru- 
ments aptly indicate the dual task an administrator of civil justice has to 
perform. On the one hand, when a crime has been committed he has to be 
fair to the community as well as to the criminal, and to that end he may 
use force if necessary. On the other hand, he has to hold the balance even 
between one man and another, when there is any dispute about ownership. 
In this article, however, I shall be chiefly concerned, not with civil justice 
as thus symbolised, but with the deeper principles of absolute or ideal 
justice, on which the statutes of the realm themselves, administered by 
the civil magistrate, claim to be based. In introducing the idea of a law of 
ideal justice we seem to be bringing into view a second supreme moral 
law : Be just : Hold the balance even : Secure fair play for everyone. 

Now several writers have suggested that occasions are not inconceivable, 
when it would not be possible to comply with both of these apparently 
categorical laws. “‘ What are we to do’’, asks Rashdall, “‘ when we can 
only satisfy equal claims to good by diminishing the total amount of good 
to be enjoyed?’ Similarly another writer inquires, ‘‘ Are we to give 
preference to the principle of producing as much happiness as possible, or 
to the principle of spreading it as widely as possible? ”’? If we are quite 
unable to discover any way whereby such conceivable conflicts between the 
requirements of two apparently fundamental moral principles may, in 
theory at least, be resolved, our reliance on the reasonableness of our every- 
day moral obligations would be greatly shaken. A sincere acceptance of 
the rationality of such categorical obligations requires us to assume that 
they are at least not self-contradictory. An authority, whose fundamental 
edicts conflict, discredits itself. I shall try to show that in morals there are 
no grounds for such a pessimistic conclusion. 

The practical difficulties of assessing aright the relative urgency of diver- 
gent claims for fair justice will, of course, always be with us. Only an Omni- 
scient Being could estimate accurately the worth of the various value- 
elements, good and bad, in any concrete human situation, or know how to 

1The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. 1, p. 264. 

*The Moral Judgment by D. D. Raphael, p. 142. See also Ethics by A. C. Ewing, p. 72. 
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hold the balance even between the individuals involved. It ought, however, 
to be possible for us so to understand our basic moral principles as to see 
that they are never absolutely irreconcilable in theory, however difficult 
it may be for us with our limited knowledge to co-ordinate them in practice. 
The doctrine I wish to present briefly is that justice, in the sense of a fair 
distribution of goods, while not in itself of intrinsic value, is (like a number 
of other things, e.g., an objective environment) nevertheless, an invariable 
feature of any imaginable supremely good state of affairs. A moral ideal 
that is obviously unjust will therefore ipso facto be a pseudo-ideal. 

My line of thought in this article will be as follows. First, by way of 
introduction, I shall indicate that in various departments of social activities 
people generally are never quite satisfied with any policy which, however 
good for some people, ignores what are thought to be the just rights of others. 
Second, I shall consider the claims of what seem to me to be two supreme 
axiomatic. postulates of morality (a) the obligation to prefer the greater to 
the lesser good when either is possible of achievement but not both, and 
(b) the right of every rational being to be treated, as Kant put it, as an end 
in himself and never as a means merely. Third, I shall explain what I think 
is meant by ‘ fair play ’, i.e., giving to each his just rights. Finally, I hope 
to be able to show, in the light of my account of ‘ fair play ’, that the prob- 
lems created by apparently irreconcilable conflicts between our supreme 
moral principles are not really incapable of solution in theory. The difficulty 
in finding solutions arises, not from the demands of these principles in them- 
selves, but from our ignorance, in actual problematic situations, of all the 
facts of the case, and, in theory, from an inadequate conception of what is 
meant by ‘ fair play ’. 

I 
THE JUST RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


A. In THE Famity CIRCLE 


Let us consider first the nature and demands of equity as a characteristic 
of the ideal which the members of a united family have for their home. 
Here is a small social unit, the members of which are almost universally at 
one in their acceptance of the principle of fair play for each. Probably no 
two of them are alike either in their capacities or in their needs. In the 
family circle there is an automatic acceptance of the principle that each 
individual is an end-in-himself, and is thus entitled, in some sense, to justice. 
In respect of this right to justice, or “‘ fair play ’”’ he is the equal of all the 
others. This equality, however, is recognised in practice, not by assigning 
to each an equal share of the household income, but a share which, as com- 
pared with that given to others, is equally proportionate to his needs and 
capacities.2 This, I think, is the principle of justice as commonly manifest 
in the family circle. 


®The criterion of what is thought to be “‘ a fair proportion ”’ is, in my view, the ability 
of each to contribute directly or indirectly to an accepted ideal. This will be amplified 
later. 
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This recognised obligation to secure fair play for each individual in the 
home does not, however, supersede or qualify an equally recognised obliga- 
tion on the part of all to seek also the greatest practicable good for the family 
as a whole. To maximise this common good still remains a supreme duty. 
If, e.g., a domineering father, obsessed with the idea that equity demanded 
an absolute equality of expenditure on each member of the household, 
refused to make any special provision for the training of a peculiarly gifted 
child who, if given a chance, could have added to the common good of all, 
we would feel that such treatment was quite wrong. It would amount to 
the choice of a lesser good when a greater was possible, and would thereby 
be unjust to all. 

In what would generally be considered a well-ordered household, when 
we think of it provisionally as an isolated social unit like a ‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson ”’, we thus find a co-ordinate demand for the greatest common 
good and fair play for each. 


B. EQuity IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUNITIVE JUSTICE 


Let us consider the same problem as it emerges in another limited sphere 
of duty. It is plain to me that in any civilised community the ultimate 
purpose of punitive justice is the general good, including so far as possible 
the good of the criminal himself. A person who has broken the law and 
thereby inflicted injury on others, has not by his evil action forfeited all 
right to be regarded as an end-in-himself. Justice to him as a person demands 
that the punishment inflicted be no more than what is thought necessary 
to restrain him from committing similar evil deeds in the future. Fair play 
to the prisoner is obviously one of the motives in the mind of a magistrate 
in determining what degree of punishment he ought to impose. 

That, however, is not the only motive that impels a community through 
its judiciaries to impose penalties on wrong-doers. If that were the only 
reason, all punishment might more often be remitted when a prisoner shows 
signs of penitence, and gives adequate guarantees for good behaviour in 
the future. Human nature, however, being what it is, people generally need 
to be reminded often that law-breaking cannot be condoned ; and it is not 
unnatural that, when a serious misdemeanour has been committed, judges 
and magistrates should feel that punishment should be imposed as a warning 
to others. ‘‘ You are being hanged ”’ said a judge of earlier days to a horse- 
thief, ‘‘ not because you stole a horse, but in order that horses may not be 
stolen’. In a court of law it is generally thought desirable that a judge 
in inflicting penalties should have in mind, not merely the right of the prisoner 
to fair justice, but also the right of the community to the protection of its 
interests. Here again, therefore, there is a demand for compliance with a 
dual obligation arising apparently from two categorical imperatives. 

I may say in passing that a purely retributive theory of punishment 
seems to me on moral grounds to be untenable. The arguments used in 
favour of this theory, in so far as they have any plausibility, arise from a 
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sense of the importance of what is called ‘ the vindication of the law’. But 
the vindication of the law, in this sense, is worth establishing, just because 
it inspires more respect for the law, and is thus a means to the wellbeing 
of the community. Retribution is justifiable only in so far as it is likely t« 
achieve more than mere retribution. 


C. JUSTICE IN OUR SocIAL SERVICES 


Let us look at this problem again as it arises in a third limited sphere of 
duty. There are people in every community for whom we think some pro- 
vision should be made, even though they in return can make little or no 
contribution to the general good. There are the feckless, the feeble-minded, 
the orphan and the aged. At a first glance it would seem that the principle 
of utility would be best served by allowing these needy folk to fend for 
themselves, even though that might mean for some of them starvation 
and death. The Nazi leaders, indeed, thought that the interests of Germany, 
and ultimately of the whole world, could best be furthered by liquidating 
multitudes of people who had committed no crime, but who had to depend 
on others for their support. 

Here again most civilised people feel that heartless contempt for human 
personality is wrong. Everyone has some just rights which ought to be 
recognised and defended, even though they may entail some material sacrifice 
on the part of others. 

It is recognised, of course, that it may often be difficult in devising social 
services to draw the line between justice and extravagance. To this problem 
I shall return ; but in the meantime I wish merely to indicate that the 
recognition of a duty to establish such services by a limited expenditure of 
public funds shows that we are conscious of the obligation to give fair play 
to each, while seeking also the good of all. I may add, however, that the 
spirit of goodwill expressed and evoked in the community by such services 
does not, as is sometimes suggested,‘ pertain merely to those in authority 
who advocate and establish such public charity. Such kindness “ is twice 
blessed, It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ”’. 


D. Justicr 1n INDUSTRY 


There is still another sphere of duty where we can see an incessant effort 
being made to satisfy the demand for both justice to each and the best for 
all. The problem of a just wage is one that has probably always troubled 
the minds of men, and which still worries economists. The equal right of 
every man to fair play suggests to some theorists the desirability of making 
all rewards for labour equal. All that need be said about such an equalitarian 
policy is that, while it might work satisfactorily in a world where everyone 
was animated solely by a desire for the public good, it would not work well 
in the world as we know it. “I will give unto this last even as unto thee ”’, 
is an economic policy not always most suitable for the here and now. As 

‘See Raphael, Moral Judgment, p. 143. 
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an American writer puts it, “The equality expressed in justice is basic 
fairness in situations of variable abilities, claims and services. There is 4 
right demand for a fair recognition of distinguished achievement, and there 
is also the concern not to dismiss the decent regard which we owe to any 
man whatever. A least share of social benefits may be accorded to utter 
incapacity, as in the case of the so-called ‘ vagabond wage ’.’’ 

It is no part of my purpose to indicate in detail how such a fair standard 
of wages is to be determined in any particular situation. All I wish to make 
clear is that in the economic sphere, as in other segments of social activity, 
there is an insistent demand that in seeking to do justice to the individual 
worker we have to bear in mind also the equal duty of aiming at the greatest 
common good. To use a familiar metaphor, it is always assumed in wage 
disputes that the obligation to divide “‘ the national cake ”’ fairly does not 
abrogate the duty of making the cake to be divided as large as possible. 


II 
ARE THERE TWO SUPREME CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVES ? 


In my brief survey of several departments of social activity, where 
everyone is accustomed to hope and expect that justice will be done, I have 
obviously and advisedly side-stepped many problems that cannot always 
be ignored in any satisfactory account of either justice or bevevolence. To 
the more important of these I now turn. 

From what has already been said I think it is clear that most people 
feel that, while they are justified within limits in pursuing their own inter. 
ests, and the interests of other individuals specially dependent upon them, 
they are under an equal obligation to bear in mind the just claims of the 
whole community. Are there then two supreme moral principles, one re- 
quiring us to treat the individual, whoever he may be, as an end-in-himself, 
and the other demanding of us that we treat the whole community as equally 
an end-in-itself? It does not at first sight seem reasonable to suppose that 
we are under an equal obligation to serve at all times two such diverse, 
supreme ends. 

For Kant apparently the problem did not arise, since he maintained that 
the moral authority of his categorical imperative and his affirmation of the 
worth of the individual were merely two different statements of the same 
truth. The two principles which we have taken to be supreme in moral 
behaviour cannot, however, be so summarily identified, and yet each of 
them seems to be indispensable to an understanding of our everyday morality. 

1. Let us look first at our obligation to seek at all times the greatest 
practicable good. (a) We would, I think, on reflection accuse ourselves of 
moral delinquency if, in a moment of temptation, we preferred a line of 
action easier and pleasanter for ourselves to one which would bring about 
a greater measure of well-being for those likely to be affected by our conduct. 

5Article by Tsanoff, Ethics (Journal) Oct. 1956. 
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The logical implication of this is that, in our belief, we ought always to 
aim at the greatest common good we think ‘t possible for us to achieve, 
our own good, of course, being includ 

(b) Here is a second fact tha* points in ti. »ame direction. Sidgwick 
has shown, to the satisfaction of all moralists since his day, that most of 
the maxims of the so-called “‘ morality .' common sense ” are no more than 
prescriptions, based on experience, for reaching the best results in frequently 
recurring situations in the lives of all of us. We know, e.g., that we ought 
to keep our agreements with others, save in peculiar circumstances when it 
is obvious that the consequences of our doing so would be disastrous. It 
is thus apparent that these maxims are themselves based on the moral 
claim upon us of the greatest common good. 

(c) A further argument in support of this first principle also becomes 
obvious here. The exceptions to these moral maxims we think we are justified 
in perpetrating, are permissible on the ground that in unusual circumstances 
“the exception proves the rule”. In an abnormal situation a violation of 
the conventional moral code is sometimes justifiable, in the light of the 
prior claims of the greatest common good. 

(d) It may be further pointed out that, since the supreme moral principle 
is ultimate, or axiomatic, in our moral practice, it is incapable of being 
“ proved ”’, in the sense of being derived from some more ultimate truth. 
The best we can do in the way of indicating its axiomatic character is to 
show, as I have tried to do, that its truth is implied in all our judgments 
about conduct which we think to be good or bad.*® 

2. Any attempt to vindicate the other (apparently) supreme principle 
—that there is a unique worth in personality—must be made along some- 
what similar lines. The following facts seem to me to show that the truth 
of this principle also is implied in all our moral judgments about our every- 
day practice. 

(a) All the higher ethical values, in particular an intelligent knowledge 
of the truth (factual, aesthetic and moral) and the quality of good-will can 
be brought into existence only in the lives of individual persons. When we 
think about the matter we see that these value-qualities are capable of 
being sought, not as abstractions but as inherent characteristics in the lives 
of people. We feel obliged to endeavour to encourage the development of 
these values in others, as well as in ourselves, just because we believe that 
they will thereby become finer and better people. Now it would be very 
paradoxical to think that these value-qualities ought to be sought for our- 
selves and for others, but that nevertheless the persons for whom they 
ought to be sought are entities of no intrinsic importance. 

This unique worth inherent in personality is not, indeed, on a par with 


*It is worth recalling a fact already indicated, that when an act of conduct is des- 
cribed as good, the term in that connection is always ambiguous. It may mean that 
the results are on the whole good in an ethical sense ; or it may mean that the agent's 
fiat of will, as distinct from the results actually achieved, was morally good, because in 
acting he was inspired by a good motive. The same ambiguity dogs the word right 
when it is used to qualify an action. 
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the value qualities with which we seek to invest it; but in virtue of ow 
obligation to enhance it, by inspiring and strengthening in it, so far as we 
can, these qualities of worth, we are logically impelled to believe that it, 
in itself, possesses a value of its own, or, to use Kant’s term, a 
unique “‘ dignity ”’. 

(6) Further, when we examine more closely the nature of moral worth, 
we realise that the agent’s acts of good will, which bring this moral worth 
into being, emanate from a creative inmost core of his being. These acts 
possess moral worth just because he, of his own free will, and from a good 
motive, sought to improve ethically his own character or that of others, 
Now it would be difficult to think that such acts manifest and bring with 
them to the life of the agent a moral worth of the highest kind, but that 
this agent himself was a thing of no account. 

Thus the quest which we are morally obliged to undertake for our own 
good and the good of others clearly indicates the directive control of the 
principle that it is people who matter. We are impelled by an inner mental 
necessity to assume that personality in itself has unique worth. 

(c) Here again, however, the axiom implicit in all our judgments about 
the moral worth of conduct cannot be “ proved”’ in the usual deductive 
sense of that term. We are thus apparently left with two supreme principles 
on our hands, and this imposes upon us the problem of showing, in theory 
at any rate, that they are never found to be in irreconcilable conflict with 
each other. 

Ill 
WHAT IS MEANT BY FAIR PLAY ? 


It is when we raise this question that we come to the crux of our problem, 
In attempting to answer it, it is desirable to keep in mind the distinction 
between legal rights and moral rights. Legal rights are those guaranteed 
to individuals, or to organisations, by the constitutional or enacted statutes 
of the realm. They define the measure of justice that will be maintained 
by the state for its citizens, and maintained by the use of force, if necessary. 
So far as legal rights are concerned, therefore, a man gets fair play when 
he is protected in the possession and enjoyment of the goods and privileges 
to which he is entitled by the civil law. 

What then are moral rights ? When we try to define them we find our- 
selves in an entirely different realm of discourse. These rights are not derived 
ultimately from the enacted statutes of the realm, nor from any unwritten 
state constitution. The moral rights of our neighbours extend far beyond 
what the state requires us to observe. They include many interests and 
privileges which the police could not attempt to enforce and maintain, 
without doing more harm than good. In any civilised community a child, 
e.g., has a legal right to be clothed and fed by its parents. But all thoughtful 
people would agree that it has a moral right to many other benefits. It 
ought in all fairness to get love, affection, and, so far as possible, a sound 
moral education from its parents, far beyond what the law either demands 
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or could enforce. 

It is these moral rights that chiefly demand our consideration in any 
attempt to understand how the rights of individuals are related to the 
common good. The apparent possibility of occasional irreconcilable con- 
flicts between the morally just claims of individuals and the obligation to 
seek the greatest common good, has been a consequence of an inadequate 
conception of what is meant by these “ just claims ” of individuals. Our 
common moral practice would seem to commit us to a conception of just 
rights based on the following considerations. 

(1) We rightly think of them as arising from each person’s needs and 
capacities, considered, however, not merely in and by themselves but in 
the light of their significance for the realisation of the social ideal that haunts 
the mind of all of us. In many respects this social ideal will, of course, 
differ from person to person and from country to country and from age to 
age. But these differences do not affect the essential characteristics of 
what are regarded at any particular time as the just rights of individuals. 
These rights are thus rooted partly in our belief in the worth and capacities 
of the individual as a rational being, and partly in the character of the 
comprehensive ideal which we think has a claim upon us. 

(2) If, e.g., an individual has great gifts which, if developed and given 
free play, would raise the standard of life in the whole community, everyone 
would agree that he should be enabled and encouraged to exercise these 
gifts. The special training and rewards necessary to this end would be 
considered as just rights, in a more than merely legal sense. 

(3) It would also be generally agreed, however, that there is a reasonable 
limit to the amount that ought to be expended from the resources of the 
community on the equipment and encouragement of its highly gifted mem- 
bers, however outstanding they might be. How is this limit to be deter- 
mined ? That question brings us to the root of the problem. 

(4) The principle which, I think, is and ought to be accepted as reason- 
able, in estimating the just rights of persons having special claims to excep- 
tional privileges and possessions is what Bentham called “ the principle of 
fecundity’. Fair play for such people will consist in providing them with 
such exceptional opportunities and inducements as will enable them to 
make a proportionally exceptional contribution to the good of all, them- 
selves included, a contribution equal at least to what has been expended on 
them. Nietzsche’s doctrine that a community would be justified morally in 
concentrating all its resources on the development of a few super-men, 
even though that might mean consigning all the others “ to the devil and 
statistics ’’, would, on this principle, seem to be quite irrational. In making 
sacrifices to maximise communal well-being there is a law of diminishing 
returns, just as there is in efforts to increase economic wealth. It is im- 
possible to believe that the greatest common good, in terms of the basic 
values of happiness, knowledge and good-will could ever be realised by 
ignoring the claims of the multitude of people to a good life. 


‘ 
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(5) My conclusion from these considerations is that there is a correlation 
between the greatest practicable common good and the rights that ought in 
fairness to be conceded to individuals within the community. If the greatest 
common good, in terms of intrinsic values, could be realised only by a mathe. 
matically equal distribution of all the available goods and privileges, then 
no one would have a just right to more than his equal share. If, however, 
this social ideal could only be achieved by an unequal distribution, based 
on the principle of fecundity, then those to whom little had been assigned 
would, on this principle, have no just claim to a larger share. 

(6) Paradoxical as it may seem, this principle of estimating the just 
rights of each by the principle of fecundity would justify extending the 
benefits of some of the social services to handicapped and infirm fellow. 
mortals, even though they may be unable to make any corresponding return 
in kind for the benefits they have received. The good-will expressed and 
evoked by such philanthropy, the diminution of misery thereby effected, 
and the general satisfaction brought to all who think about such things, 
would, in reality, make a substantial contribution to the common good 
that would compensate for the apparently unrequited cost of these services. 
Even private charity might sometimes be moved by a sense of justice to 
make a small contribution to some ‘“ vagabond’s wage ”’. 

(7) By an analogous line of reasoning it might be shown that persons 
whose criminal propensities have tended to injure the community and 
diminish the common good, get their just rights by having corrective dis- 
values imposed on them, in addition, of course, to such more positive and 
more acceptable rights as are not inconsistent with the general well-being 
of all. 

I need hardly add that the solution I have suggested of the problem 
created by the alleged possibility of irreducible conflicts between the de- 
mands of two supreme moral principles is a solution in theory only. Such 
a solution, however inadequate for practical purposes, is nevertheless in- 
dispensable, if we are to accept with any degree of confidence the reasonable- 
ness of our everyday moral judgments. If the fundamental principles of 
our morality can impose irreconcilably conflicting demands upon us, our 
faith in the importance of that morality would, I fear, be greatly diminished. 


IV 
PROBLEMATIC SITUATIONS 


I need only recall a few illustrations of states of affairs where it has been 
thought one may choose to be either just or benevolent, but where one cannot 
conceivably comply with the imperious demands of both of these principles 
at the same time. 

“What are we to do”’, asks Rashdall, ‘‘ when we can only satisfy equal 
claims to good by diminishing the total amount of good to be enjoyed ?’”” 
Rashdall, in his able and extended discussion of this problem did not, in 
my opinion, reach a satisfactory answer to his question. He rejected the 

*The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. 1, p. 264. 
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idea that the two conflicting principles can be brought together “ by treating 
Justice-in-distribution as itself a good”. But then he continues, ‘‘ If we 
regard Morality as a good in itself we may treat justice-in-distribution as 
part of the good enjoyed by the individual or society, and so there will be 
no real loss of good by the society which sacrifices some lower good for the 
sake of juster distribution ’’.* This solution seems to take for granted the 
possibility of treating “ justice-in-distribution ” as a good in itself, a possi- 
bility which he has disallowed, and rightly, in the preceding section. 

On the basis of the doctrine I have advanced the only right reason why 
any claims should be satisfied is, not that they are “ equal”, but that they 
are “ just’. They ought to be within the claimants’ legitimate rights. The 
demands ought to be for such good things as, while benefiting the claimants, 
will also enable them to make their best contribution to the common good. 
The satisfying of a claim that is just (and ‘“ equal” in that sense) cannot, 
therefore, in the nature of the case, diminish the total amount of good to 
be enjoyed. Rashdall’s problem, therefore, could not arise. 

Dr. D. D. Raphael, in his discussion of this question, poses a somewhat 
different problem. ‘‘ Are we ”’, he asks, “* to give preference to the principle 
of producing as much happiness as possible, or to the principle of spreading 
it as widely as possible ?”’ He concludes his examination of the question 
with these words : “ It seems to me that if ideal utilitarianism is to avoid 
being less acceptable than hedonistic utilitarianism it must retain the prin- 
ciple of equity as a separate one from that of producing a maximum good, 
and in that case the dilemma of finding a common denominator would 
remain ’’.® 

On this problem as thus stated I need only make two remarks. (1) There 
will often be a practical difficulty in weighing the advantages of creating 
happiness for a small group, as compared with seeking to improve the lives 
of a greater number. No new theoretical problem, however, is introduced 
for the ideal utilitarian by this difficulty. He will insist that the greater 
good, in so far as it can be ascertained, and is practicable, ought always to 
be preferred to the lesser. In many conceivable circumstances, when an 
agent presented with this alternative scrutinises his opportunities and his 
gifts, he would be able to decide with reasonable certainty which task he 
ought to accept. 

(2) It is of more importance, however, to point out that, if my interpre- 
tation of the relationship between justice and benevolence is correct, there 
will, of course, be no objection to our retaining both the principle of equity 
and the principle of producing a maximum good, but “the dilemma of 
finding a common denominator ” would not remain. If all the relevant facts 
were known to the agent concerned, the outcome of acting on either principle 
would be the same. 

I ought perhaps to give my reasons for agreeing with Rashdall when he 
says that it is difficult to regard “ Justice-in-distribution ”’ as itself an in- 


®The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. 1, p. XIX. (Analytical Table of Contents). 
*op. cit., pp. 142-3. 
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trinsic good, on a par with other value-qualities which lend worth to partic 
ular situations. Though individuals may benefit from a fair distribution 
this communal fairness is not, like other value-qualities, a feature in th 
experience of anyone. Like some other constitutive elements of worthwhik 
situations, such as life or consciousness, it is not in itself an intrinsic value 
We can easily imagine situations in which there is a fair distribution of 
certain instrumental values, but in which there is no intrinsic value at all 
A farmer, e.g., in putting down a new plantation of trees might give each 
plant an equal opportunity for healthy growth and development. This 
equitable treatment can in that case have only instrumental value. On thes 
grounds the suggestion, that discordance between the claims of justice and 
benevolence may theoretically be brought into harmony by treating justice. 
in-distribution as itself a value, does not seem to me satisfactory. 


Vv 
A POSSIBLE OBJECTION 


The theory I am advocating may perhaps be clarified further, if I bring 
into the open a suspicion of error that may have been troubling the minds 
of some readers who have followed my line of thought up to this point. 
The history of moral philosophy is made up in no small part of plausible 
theories based, however, on a vicious circle. I admit that there may have 
been the appearance of this fallacy in the later stages of my argument. | 
have defined “ just rights ” of each individual as those goods and privileges 
which will enable him to make his best contribution to the greatest practic 
able common good then and there ; and then I seem to have taken it for 
granted that this greatest common good, as a totality, was inclusive of the 
particular rights, the justice of which I was endeavouring to define. The 
first half of this complaint is correct. The second clause, however, is based 
on a misapprehension. 

A parallel situation from the field of scientific inquiry will elucidate the 
matter. We vindicate the truth of a particular statement, when it is chal- 
lenged, by showing that it ‘‘ coheres”’ with the vast body of other truths 
which we have already accepted, and which mutually support each other 
in a unified system. (This may not be the sole criterion of truth, but it is 
one of them, and is universally accepted as such). Now in this process of 
verification we seem to be vindicating one particular truth by an appeal to 
a systematised mass of other truths, no more assured individually than the 
statement that has been challenged, and hypothetically inclusive of the truth 
expressed by this very statement itself. But there is no vicious circle in the 
procedure. The reliability of the great body of accepted and systematised 
truth rests on its own widespread foundations of observation and experiment, 
and exists prior to and independent of the truth or falsehood of the particular 
statement now questioned. A challenged factual statement (e.g., ‘ that the 
earth is a sphere ’) will have been, we think, satisfactorily verified, when, and 
only when, it can be shown to be in harmony, not indeed with every detail 
of commonly accepted ideas, but with the great mass of our factual informa- 
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tion, most of which cannot conceivably be questioned without landing 
ourselves in a self-stultifying universal scepticism. 

Similarly in the moral sphere when a person maintains that a privilege 
possessed by him is a “ just right’, he may reasonably seek to vindicate 
his claim by considering it in the light of a conceived and generally accepted 
social ideal, within which all in the community enjoy a great mass of anal- 
ogous rights, inextricably interwoven, mutually justifying one another, and 
all of them together constituting the common good inherent in that accepted 
ideal. He will vindicate his claim as fair and reasonable, in so far as he can 
show that the conceding of this claim is in harmony with this ideal, and will, 
indeed, tend to enhance it. A particular hypothetical right is thus confirmed 
as just and reasonable by noting its harmony with a mass of other rights 
already approved of. There is, however, no vicious circle in this procedure, 
in spite of its suspicious appearance. The ethical and moral worth of the 
comprehensive social ideal that figures in the argument exists prior to and 
independent of the justice or injustice of the particular right that has been 
challenged. The accepted ideal of the common good is neither vindicated 
nor defined in terms of this particular problematic right. On the contrary, 
the justice of this new claim is established by resting it on the overwhelming 
worth of a recognised greatest common good. 

I conclude with three postscripts. First, any moralist who attaches 
any importance to the outcome of acts, in seeking to know what sort of 
conduct is right, and what wrong, will always be confronted in practice 
with the difficult task of “‘ weighing ” the worth of one set of conceivable 
results with another set equally possible of achievement. But neither the 
frequency nor the obstinacy of this practical problem lessens the importance 
of getting an insight into the basic factors involved in moral behaviour. 
Our morality will tend to disintegrate if we are compelled to believe that 
the supreme principles of good behaviour—justice and benevolence—are 
self-contradictory. 

Second, I hope I have made it evident that claims made by anyone in 
the name of justice, or fair play, will be fairly met by conceding to him all 
the privileges and possessions that will further his own well-being, provided 
always that they are compatible with what we conceive to be the greatest 
practicable common good. 

Finally, I cannot resist calling attention to a situation created by our 
judicial system, which presents a very stubborn problem for all who think 
that the means taken to establish the public good ought to be compatible 
with respect for the rights of each individual as an end in himself. When a 
person is condemned to death in the public interest, it is difficult to believe 
that he is being treated “ as an end in himself and not as a means merely ”’, 
unless, indeed, we are able to import some real and very special significance 
into the last solemn words in the formula used by a judge in pronouncing a 
capital sentence, ‘‘ and may the Lord have mercy on your soul ”’. 


R, CorKEY 
Belfast. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


FORMS AND STANDARDS 


Mr. P. T. Geach has recently suggested that, in Plato’s middle dialogues, 


the Form may best be regarded as a standard or paradigm, in just the way 
that the standard metre or the standard pound is a paradigm.! I propose 
to question his application of this view to the discussion of Equality at 
Phaedo 74a ff., and then to raise a more general objection to treating Forms 
as, in this special sense, standards. 

1. The discussion of Equality in the Phaedo has given rise to several 
questions of interpretation. To begin with, there is the familiar problem 
of self-predication.? In at least two places,® Plato’s language strongly sug. 
gests that Equality is itself equal. How is this to be explained? A second 
difficulty is this : Plato argues that Equality never appears to be inequality, 
nor the equals themselves (avt& t& ioa) to be unequal (74c 1-2). But the 
meaning of the “ the equals themselves ” is far from clear. It cannot desig. 
nate particular equals, for those are precisely the things that do sometimes 
appear to be unequal. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that it should 
designate the Form ; for that is one, while these equals are many. The 
equals themselves appear neither to be particulars nor the Form, Equality. 
What, then, are they ? 

Mr. Geach’s interpretation offers a solution to both problems. It would 
be natural, he maintains, to refer to Equality by a phrase such as ‘ the 
equals hemusetves *, ~ 

“if we he seriously the conception of the Form as a standard. 
The Imperial Standard Equality, or Imperial Standard Equals, 
would naturally consist of a pair of absolutely equal things. . 
This doctrine about Forms which involve plurality may well —_ 
in hopeless conflict with Plato’s saying that each Form is one (w 
&xaortov elvar). But the immediate appearance of contradiction is only 
an appearance, which can be easily dispelled. In the realm of Forms, 
there is only one paradigm of equality ; but this has to consist of two 
equals, or there wouldn’t be equality at all. So far there is not contrad- 


diction. Further difficulties can of course be raised, but only, I think, 
of a sort that affect the Self-Predicative doctrine of Forms generally.” | 


Mr. Geach’s hypothesis seems a natural, and ingenious, explanation of the 
1 The Third Man Again ’’, Philosophical Review, Ixv (1956), p. 74. 


*vide G. Viastos, ‘‘ The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides’’, Philosophical 
Review, lxii (1954), pp. 33-34. 


3Cf. 74a 9-12, 74d 5-7. 
‘op. cit., p. 76. Italics Geach’s. 
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self-predicative language. The Equal, we assume, will itself be equal. But 
if equal, equal to what ? And here we are stopped : it doesn’t seem to make 
sense to speak of the Equal as equal to anything. But Mr. Geach rightly 
reminds us that the Form functions as a standard or paradigm ; and pre- 
sumably a standard of equality would consist in two perfectly equal things, 
to which other equals may approximate. In this way we show how a rela- 
tional Form may be regarded as self-predicable, and provide a clear and 
definite meaning for phrases like ‘ the equals themselves ’. 

ues, But, unfortunately, this will not work, for these reasons : (i) it destroys 
way} the unity of the Form, (ii) it destroys the universality of the Form, and 
208 (iii) it destroys the self-predicability of the Form. 

r at? (i) The Unity of the Form. Mr. Geach assumes that this requirement is 
rms satisfied if there is only one Form of the type in question. But surely 
| “ty &aotov elvar’’ does not merely mean “ one of each’? It means “ each 


eral is one”’. The Form is povoedés, a unity ; and it is hard to believe that Plato 
lem} ever conceived that unity to consist in two distinct things, and the relation 
ug: between them. Granted, the Form, regarded as a standard, could be re- 
ond } garded as a single thing. But intrinsically, with respect to its being, it is 
ity, (in Mr. Geach’s view) two things—related, to be sure, but still two. Now 
the the Form does, in a sense, admit of plurality : the fact that it is definable, 
sig- and that it stands in intensional relations to other Forms, is proof enough 
nes of that. But that its unity should admit the possibility of actual parts seems 
uld inconceivable. 

he } 


(ii) The Universality of the Form. Mr. Geach has failed to take account 





ty. of the fact that the relation ‘equal to’ is not dyadic, but triadic. X is 
equal to Y in respect to some quality, Q. Now Q may be length, or weight, 
uld or temperature, or number ; but whatever it is, we shall never find a relation 
the of equality holding in its absence. What does this imply? It implies that 
, the ideal equals which are to constitute the Form of Equality are particular 
rd. f kinds of equals, and that, therefore, the Form of Equality is the Form of a 
us, } particular kind of equality. And here we face two alternatives, neither very 
ol satisfying. Either there will be only one Form of Equality, in which case 
at | anything not equal with respect to the character (Q) by which the ideal 
(@ | equals are equal, will not be equal at all ;* or there will be many Forms of 
aly t Equality—‘ Equal-with-respect-to-length ’, ‘ Equal-with-respect-to-weight ’, 
ns, | and so forth—and the question will arise unresolved as to the nature of the 
wo ¥ genus of which these Forms are species. Mr. Geach’s account, then, destroys 
d- the universality of Form ; or if it does not, it merely postpones the question 
ik, of how self-predicability is to be understood. 
. ‘Strictly, on Mr. Geach’s view, there is no more reason to hold that the Form con- 
he } sists in two than in two thousand. 


‘That is, if the ideal equals are equal in temperature, then nothing equal in length 

will be equal at all. Note further that Q is usually an indefinite continuum—the ‘‘ more 

cal and less ’’ of the Philebus (24a ff.). Things equal with respect to Q are so because they 

have Q in the same degree. This will obtain for the ideal equals, unless they are con- 

ceived to be purely mathematical, and will further limit the universality of the Form : 

to be equal, a pair of things must not only have the same quality as the ideal equals, 
but also have it in precisely the same degree. 
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(iii) Relational Standards are not Self-predicable. There is a sense, | 
suppose, in which the standard metre is one metre long, and the standard 
pound weighs a pound. Granted, as Mr. Geach remarks (p. 74), ‘‘ The one 
thing you cannot measure or weigh against a standard is—the standard 
itself” ; still, self-predication does not here strike us as obviously false or 
nonsensical—perhaps precisely because the standard is the standard, perhaps 
because it is equal in length, or weight, or what have you, to whatever is 


exactly one metre long, or weighs just one pound. But the same cannot be | 


said of the Standard of Equality. This, we assume, is to consist in two or 
more perfectly equal things—say, a and b. But the standard itself consists, 
not merely in these things, but in them and the relation between them. Our 
standard is not a, nor b, nor both together simply : it is R(a, b), and only so 
could the Form have any internal unity at all. But this whole, unlike the 
equals which are its elements or parts, is not itself equal to anything. It 
follows that equality cannot be predicated of the standard ; and if it can 
be predicated of certain constituents of the standard, that is quite another 
thing. Mr. Geach, in attempting to explain self-predication, destroys it, 

2. But the difficulty is more deep-seated than this one example indicates. 
The Form is surely a standard or paradigm ;’ and it is natural to regard it 
as analogous to the standard pound or the standard metre. As Mr. Geach 
puts it (p. 74), ‘‘ The bed in my bedroom is to the Bed, not as a thing to an 
attribute or characteristic, but rather as a pound weight or yard measure 
in a shop to the standard pound or yard’. But I would urge that, helpful 
though this analogy is, if we take it as a literal basis for the explication of 
Plato’s meaning, the consequences are ruinous. If the standard pound is 
our paradigm-case of a standard, it does not make sense to posit a standard 
of, say, equality, or of any other intrinsic property. 

This is most readily seen by answering a question. What is the standard 
pound? Is it the physical object, locked in a vault of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards? Or is it the weight of that object? It is the object, surely. The 
pound weights in a butcher-shop are equal in weight to the standard— 
their weight being an abstract property ; but they are pound weights only 
because that weight is also the weight of an individual arbitrarily selected 
to define a unit of measurement. ‘ Weighing a pound ’ is therefore an extrinsic 
property ; we can know that a thing has it only by comparing it, directly 
or indirectly, with something which is stipulated to have it.® 

The ground of comparison between pounds and the Pound is equality 
in weight. Does this require, or even permit, a standard of equality ? Obvi- 
ously not. On the analogy of the standard pound, such a standard would 
consist in two or more equal things. But if we could not know that our 
original weights were equal unless we compared them to a standard, how 

"See, for example, Huthyphro 6d-e, Phaedo 75b, Republic V 472b-c. 

®The standard pound is self-predicable, in that it possesses the same property which 
anything must to be a pound. But the predicate is still extrinsic—not now because 
the object must be compared to some other object, but because, to be a pound, it had 


to be chosen to be a pound. It is this reference, direct or indirect, to human volition, 
that I take to be the mark of an extrinsic predicate. 
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are we to tell that the elements of the standard are equal? Only, it would 
seem, by referring them to another standard. The infinite regress looms 
before us ; and it is not only infinite, it is vicious.® 

So far as intrinsic properties are concerned—‘ red’, ‘hot’, ‘ just’, 
‘larger than’, ‘ different from ’"—this conclusion is quite general. Any 
standard posited will demand a criterion by which we can determine that 
the standard is the standard, that is, that it actually has the character we 
ascribe to it ; and since this is not a matter which can be stipulated, a further 
standard will be required. It follows that the notion of a standard for deter- 
mining the presence of an intrinsic property is logically vicious ; and since 
the Forms are definitive of intrinsic properties, they cannot be standards in 
the sense defined. Standards they are, in some sense ; in what, I do not 
propose here to inquire. But I suspect that any analysis of the Forms that 
leaves out of account the fact that, as paradigms, they are also goals, goals 
separated by an unbridgable ywptouds from the things which have them as 
goals, is foredoomed to failure. 

REGINALD E. ALLEN 

University of Minnesota. 

*Note further that it would be circular to posit standards of such interesting Forms 


as Sameness and Difference, or Similarity and Dissimilarity, since comparison would 
itself presuppose their use. 
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UTILITARIANISM AND DEMOCRACY 


This discussion arises out of Mr. Norman Kretzmann’s article “ Desire 
as Proof of Desirability ’’.' I do not wish to take issue on Mr. Kretzmann’s 
defence of John Stuart Mill against the common charge that his argument 
about desire and desirability rests on an elementary confusion. But some of 
Mr. Kretzmann’s incidental remarks about democracy and Mill’s attitude 
to it seem to call for further consideration. (It should be emphasised that 
my interest here, unlike Mr. Kretzmann’s, is primarily “ historical ” rather 
than ‘“ constructive ”’). 

Mr. Kretzmann suggests (pp. 253-4) the following reformulation of Mill’s 
essential argument : 

If anything is desired in such a way as to occasion some overt reaction 

on the part of the normal desirer, and that reaction proves to have 

been normal for the thing in question, then that thing is desirable. 
He then continues : 

Certainly it cannot surprise anyone to find in Mill this staunchest 

kind of support for democracy. 
He quotes Mill’s endorsement of Bentham’s principle, “‘ everybody to count 
for one, nobody for more than one ’’, and goes on to indicate the means of 
determining “the actual desires of the normal desirer ” ; these means are 
found “ideally ’’ in “the democratic process broadly conceived”. Sub- 
sequent passages, particularly towards the end of the article, confirm the 
impression that Mr. Kretzmann sees a close connection between Mill’s kind 
of utilitarianism and “ the democratic thesis ”’ (cf. p. 258). 

For light on this point it may be useful to look at some aspects of Mill’s 
explicit discussions of political themes. Thereafter it may be possible to 
come back to Utilitarianism and say something further about its doctrine. 

Throughout a lifetime of political reflection Mill’s attitude towards 
democracy remained in some degree ambivalent.2, He was never able to 
assent without reservations to the straightforward democratic principle of 
majority rule. This was because he remained convinced that men were not 
in fact equally endowed with the qualities which make for sound political 
judgement. He feared the consequences of simple majority rule while 
acknowledging the justice of the majority’s claim to some kind of ultimate 
control in society. To resolve this dilemma he turned, with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm and lasting faith, to a number of institutional devices. First 


1This Quarterly, Vol. 8, No. 32, July 1958, pp. 246-58. 


*I may perhaps refer here to an article in which I have examined this point in some 
detail for the period down to the publication of Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment : “J. S. Mill and Democracy 1829-1861 ’’, Political Studies, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3, 
June and October 1957, pp. 158-175 and 281-294, 
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among these must be ranked the expert guidance of a professionally trained 
administrative service. Second, no doubt, in Mill’s mature thought, came 
Thomas Hare’s scheme for “ Personal Representation ’’, a proportional 
system ensuring adequate representation for minority groups in the deliber- 
ative assembly. But among other devices considered by Mill—second 
chambers, rejection of voting by ballot, the establishment of an expert 
Legislative Commission—one is especially significant here. This is his 
scheme for plural voting based on grades of presumed intelligence. Such a 
scheme was first put forward by Mill in 1859 (Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform) : it was retained, with careful deliberation, in the Representative 
Government of 1861. Mill was well aware that plural voting was scandalous 
in the eyes of radical democrats—just because it violated the principle that 
everybody should count for one, nobody for more than one, because it 
violated the alleged equal right of all individuals to the franchirs. But, Mill 
argued, the franchise involved a share in power over others, and “ there is 
no such thing in morals as a right to power over others’’. So far, then, 
from there being an equal right to vote, there was no right to vote at all. 
The power of voting was a trust, to be conferred in proportion to the indi- 
vidual’s fitness to exercise it. Mill did not deny that in a properly educated 
society every adult individual would be fit for some share in that power. 
He did deny that every individual either was or would be entitled to an 
equal share. 

All this, then, is to be found in Mill’s political theory. His denial, in that 
context, of the principle, ‘“‘ Everybody to count for one, nobody for more 
than one ’’, need not entail a similar denial in the ethical theory of Uvtili- 
tarianism. There he does indeed endorse the principle as “ an explanatory 
commentary ”’ on the principle of utility itself. And it is a commentary 
which is, of course, by no means politically irrelevant. It would be quite 
possible to hold—NMill himself clearly did hold—that a government, however 
chosen, however constituted, ought not, in determining its policies, to 
“respect persons’, but should rather, in order to promote the greatest 
happiness, give equal consideration to the happiness of each and every 
individual. But the word ‘equal’ is notoriously ambiguous ; and to add 
nothing to what has just been said would still be to concede too much to 
the view that there is a simple and a straightforward relationship between 
Mill’s utilitarianism and democracy in an equally simple and straightforward 
sense. In fact, what may be termed the non-democratic element in Mill’s 
thought penetrates his ethical doctrine as well as his political theory. 

In a passage of Utilitarianism no less famous than that to which Mr. 
Kretzmann primarily directs his attention, Mill upholds the view that it is 
perfectly compatible with utilitarian principles to maintain that some 
pleasures are intrinsically more desirable and more valuable than others. 
Then, in an argument closely resembling that examined by Mr. Kretzmann, 
Mill suggests that the criterion for determining the value of various pleasures 
is to be found in the preferences of those who are “ equally acquainted with, 
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and equally capable of appreciating and enjoying ”’ the pleasures in ques. 
tion.* The difficulties of this argument are not our concern here. What ig 
important is the corollary: that the preferences of “ intelligent human 
beings ’’, “instructed persons ’’, ‘‘ beings of higher faculties’, and so on, 
are to be decisive. In the light of this, the passage in which Mill accepts 
the Benthamite principle of equality needs to be re-examined. The Greatest 
Happiness Principle, Mill says, 
is a mere form of words without rational signification unless one 
person’s happiness, supposed equal in degree (with the proper allow. 
ance made for kind) is counted for exactly as much as another’s! 
The parenthetical phrase is surely crucial. Taken together with the earlier 
passage just referred to, it can mean only that the kinds of happiness pre. 
ferred by “ beings of higher faculties ” and the like are, in the final reckoning, 
to count for more than those preferred by more ordinary mortals. It may 
still make sense to go on, as Mill does, and talk about the “ equal claim of 
everybody to happiness in the estimation of the moralist and of the legis. 
lator ’’, or about “a right to equality of treatment ”’.5 But the sense is not 
what it was for Bentham, and the “ democratic ” implications are not nearly 
so simple. Some of the complications are perhaps apparent in Mr. Kretz- 
mann’s obiter dicta about the (never formulated) ‘“ democratic thesis ”. 
Thus we are told that this thesis 
demands a constantly ongoing selective adoption by the normal 
desirer of the goals of his more volatile, more gifted fellows (p. 256). 
It is not clear why or in what sense “ the democratic thesis ’’ should “ de- 
mand ” anything of the kind. Again, we are told that 
The infinite series of actual desires converges on the desirable. . .. 
Mill might consistently be made to say that the good, or the desirable, 
is the object or set of objects that are fated to be ultimately desired 
in common by all who have desires—is what the whole community 
of desirers, or the normal desirer, will come eventually to desire (ibid.). 
Perhaps he might; but he would scarcely have regarded such a view as 
having much to do with democracy. Certainly Mill’s argument, in this 
as in other contexts, depends upon belief in progress. But Mill (perhaps 
unlike Mr. Kretzmann) was not sure about the relation between progress 
and democracy. Early in his development he learned from de Tocqueville 
to fear ‘‘ Chinese stationariness’”’ in democratic societies. He knew, of 
course, that there were dangers on the other side: the development of 
Comte’s thought reinforced all the caution he had derived from the teaching 
of Bentham and his father in regard to the rule of irresponsible élites. But 
if the arguments of Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government 


*Utilitarianism . . . etc., Everyman’s Library edn., pp. 7-10. 

‘Ed. cit., p. 58. 

5Ed. cit., pp. 58, 59; italics in original. 

*As to the sense in which these phrases must be understood in Mill’s usage, a useful 
clue is provided by Mr. R. P. Anschutz (The Philosophy of J. S. Mill, Oxford, 1953, 


p- 26), when he says of Mill’s ‘ principle of individuality ” that it asserts “‘ that all 
men should be respected as ends in themselves ”’, 
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converge, as I believe they do, it is not towards any simple “ democratic 
thesis’, but rather towards some such view as the following. 

There are certain tasks in society, including those of government and 
legislation, for which some men are manifestly better equipped than others. 
There are certain forms of power for which some men are fitter than others. 
There are certain valuable things in human life whose value is appreciated 
by some men but not by others. In any simple form of “ democratic ” 
society, those tasks will be botched, that power will be abused, those values 
will be swamped by the mass. On the other hand, some form of the principle 
of utility remains the only acceptable moral and political standard ; and the 
aim of society is thus to maximise the happiness of the greatest possible 
number of its members. The wishes of the majority, accordingly, must not 
only be consulted : they must in the end prevail. But those wishes must 
not rule unrestrained and uncriticised. They must, wherever possible, be 
checked and balanced by the freely formed and freely expressed views of 
the enlightened few. The reasonableness and practicability of Mill’s “‘ ideal 
state’ are not here under discussion. The conclusion I wish to suggest is 
that a political ideal in which universal suffrage is combined with “ personal 
representation ”’ and plural voting based on educational qualifications, with 
the administration by a skilled bureaucracy of laws drafted by a commission 
of experts, and with the austere principles of governmental (and social) 
non-intervention laid down in the Liberty, is one to which the term ‘ demo- 
cratic’ has only the vaguest and most unhelpful application. 


J. H. Burns 
University of Aberdeen. 
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The Poverty of Historicism. By Kart R. Popper. (London : Routledge, 
1957. Pp. xiv + 166. Price 16s). 


The publication in book-form of the series of powerful and impressive 
articles Professor K. R. Popper contributed to Economica in 1944-1945 is 
a welcome event. Together with the same author’s The Open Society and 
its Enemies these articles profoundly influenced the development of at least 
two branches of contemporary philosophy—political philosophy and the 
philosophy of history. It is not difficult, on reading them again in this more 
handy form, to see why this should have been so. For a number of reasons 
previous discussions of the topics with which Popper is concerned have 
frequently been characterised by great imprecision and obscurity ; nor have 
they always been conspicuous in complying with the demands of logic and 
common sense. By contrast, Popper’s mode of expression is clear and con- 
cise ; he supports his points with forceful arguments, and he illustrates 
them with telling examples. Further, he was among the first to recognise 
the relevance to questions arising in the context of social theory of tech- 
niques which had been developed in other areas of philosophy. As a con- 
sequence, he came to these questions from a fresh direction and equipped 
with implements sharpened by previous work concerned with the nature of 
scientific method and discovery. 

It is, indeed, Popper’s conception of the true character of the part played 
by hypotheses and concepts in scientific procedure that most clearly dis- 
tinguishes his approach from the approaches of other philosophers and 
theorists who have shared his general view that “ all theoretical or general- 
ising sciences make use of the same method, whether they are natural sciences 
or social sciences’. It is one of Popper’s chief contentions that notions of 
what this method is have been riddled with misunderstandings and errors 
which have vitiated attempts to estimate the possibility of applying it 
successfully to social phenomena. In his view the efforts of nineteenth 
century writers like Comte and Marx, and of their twentieth century suc- 
cessors, to establish a “ science of society ’’ exhibit misconceptions no less 
profound than the misconceptions embedded in the objections of those who 
have rejected the entire enterprise of trying to interpret and explain social 
phenomena scientifically as necessarily doomed to failure. Both these 
positions, Popper thinks, rest upon unjustifiable assumptions, and _ his 
book is an attempt to set in a clear light the confusions that underlie them. 

Popper labels the doctrines he wishes to attack ‘ historicist ’, making it 
quite clear that he uses this term strictly to apply to the views he has selected 
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for criticism, as a convenient covering term. The ideas he thus collects 
together in fact display a very considerable variety. For it appears that 
Popper is concerned, not merely with the question of what is, and what is 
not, the correct or most fruitful method of studying society—whether, for 
example, sociologists should look for laws governing social change, and, if 
so, of what form. He is also concerned with problems connected with the 
analysis of concepts occurring in sociological and historical enquiry. And, 
again, he discusses the advantages and disadvantages of certain proposed 
ways of introducing social changes or reforms, issues involving social and 
political practice. The views Popper calls ‘ historicist ’ relate to all of these 
separable types of problems. To give some examples : historicists are (1) 
represented as denying the possibility of finding certain types of sociological 
law (laws concerning empirical uniformities or regularities) valid for all 
societies and periods ; they are (2) represented as being confused or mistaken 
about the logical import of various expressions—for instance, the word 
‘law ’, or terms applied to groups and institutions ; and they are (3) repre- 
sented as being opposed to a particular way of instituting social changes, 
to what Popper refers to as “ piecemeal ” social engineering or technology. 

There are undoubtedly good reasons for treating as parts of a general 
body of doctrine ideas that fall under these different heads. Thus it is a 
matter of historical fact that the writers with whom Popper chiefly deals 
tended to combine views of sociological method with definite programmes 
of political action. It would, moreover, be unrealistic to deny the close 
connections there may be between a particular opinion about the meaning 
of words like ‘ state ’ or ‘ class ’ and a certain view of the types of explanation 
to be looked for in the interpretation of social and historical events and 
changes ; or to deny the connections between such a view and a doctrine 
concerning the most appropriate manner of instituting reforms or changes 
in any given society. All this may be granted. The understanding of social 
theories does not permit of too sharp a delineation of the boundaries separ- 
ating logical analysis, methodological precept and political recommendation ; 
and a writer who, like Popper, wishes to stress particular ways in which 
human choice and decision can be exercised in bringing about political and 
economic changes may reasonably be expected to have a definite attitude 
towards such beliefs as that the course of history is determined by inexorable 
forces the effects of which can be predicted but not controlled, or that the 
development and character of social institutions are not ultimately explicable 
in terms of the purposes and activities of individual agents. Even so, the 
differences referred to exist, and from this point of view Popper’s recurrent 
references to “ historicism ” as a method are sometimes misleading in that 
they suggest that the positions he attacks and the criticisms to which he 
subjects them are of a more homogeneous kind than is in fact the case. In 
a general way, his polemic may be compared, not to a single assault pro- 
jected against a particular strongpoint, but rather to an offensive directed 
against a network of widely dispersed fortifications and entrenchments, 
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some of these camouflaged or concealed beneath ground, others occupying | (a) can 


clearly visible vantage-posts and covering wide areas of territory. 

The sweep and range of Popper’s discussion make it impossible in a 
notice of this length to consider more than a few of the questions that it 
raises. Those that I wish to mention arise out of his treatment of three 
topics, “holism ’’, “ essentialism ” and “ intuitive understanding ’’, all of 
which play an important part in his analysis of historicist doctrines. (The 


order in which I discuss these topics is different from the order in which | 


they are presented in the book, where “ intuitive understanding ” is taken 
before ‘ essentialism ’’.) 


(1) Horism 


| 


In the first part of his book Popper considers a host of arguments which | 


share the aim of demonstrating ‘‘ that some of the characteristic methods 
of physics cannot be applied to the social sciences, owing to the profound 
differences between sociology and physics”. One of these arguments is 
singled out for special attention and criticism ; this is the view that social 


structures of the kind the sociologist is interested in differ fundamentally | 


from physical structures which, it is held, simply represent ‘“‘ combinations 
or arrangements ”’ of elements and factors. For social groups or “‘ wholes” 


are more than mere aggregates, to be understood and explained simply | 


through attending to the nature of, and the relations holding between, their 
various components and members ; the group has “a history and structure 


of its own” which may strongly influence the personalities of its members, | 


and if we wish to understand it as it is at a certain given time, or to foresee 


its future development, we must “ study the history of the group, its tra- | 


ditions and institutions ’’ (p. 18). There is a close connection, Popper sug- 
gests, between this view and “the so-called biological or organic theory of 
social structures—the theory which interprets social groups by analogy with 
living organisms ” and also with “the well-known theory of the existence 
of a group-spirit, as the carrier of group-traditions”” (p. 19). Ideas of this 
kind, which Popper calls “ holistic ’’, are held to have profound implications, 
and to help in making it clear why social phenomena cannot be investigated 
with methods that have proved successful in the investigation of physical 
phenomena. 

When Popper comes to criticise “holism” he begins by drawing a 
distinction. When holists claim that social phenomena must be studied as 
“‘ wholes ” they may mean by ‘ whole ’ “ (a) the totality of all the properties 
or aspects of a thing, and especially of all the relations holding between its 
constituent parts ’’ ; they may mean, on the other hand, “ (b) certain special 
properties or aspects of the thing in question, namely those which make it 
appear an organised structure rather than ‘a mere heap’” (p. 76). The 
confusion between these two senses of the word ‘ whole’ encourages the belief 
that, because ‘‘ wholes ” in sense (6) can be studied scientifically, “‘ wholes ” 
in sense (a) can also be so studied. But, Popper argues, “‘ wholes in sense 
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(a) can never be the object of any activity, scientific or otherwise ”’ since, 
“if we wish to study a thing, we are bound to select certain aspects of it, 
It is not possible for us to observe or to describe a whole piece of the world 

. all description is necessarily selective ” (p. 77); while to claim that 
social phenomena represent ‘‘ wholes ”’ in sense (b) and should be studied as 
such is to claim no more than that they exhibit ‘‘ an order or symmetry or 
a regularity or a system or a structural plan ” (p. 83)—a point which, Popper 
suggests, does not distinguish social phenomena from the phenomena studied 
in other fields. Atomic physics, he writes, “‘ studies particle systems from 
a point of view most definitely concerned with wholes in sense (b) ”’ (p. 82). 

So interpreted, the holistic position appears to be either logically im- 
possible or trivial. (Popper employs similar arguments when he deals with 


| holistic theories of political action—projects for controlling or reconstructing 


society “‘ as a whole ’—but I am not concerned with these.) All the same, 
it is not clear that views of the sort Popper seems to have in mind can all 
be adequately characterised along these lines. 

Popper says, for example, that “it is a mistake to believe that there 
can be a history in the holistic sense, a history of ‘ States of Society ’ which 
represent ‘ the whole of the social organism ’ or ‘ all the social and historical 


events of an epoch’ ” (p. 81). He thinks it is a mistake because “ history, 


like any other kind of enquiry, can only deal with selected aspects of the 
object in which it is interested’. That it is impossible in principle to say 
everything about anything (which is not quite the same as claiming that we 
cannot ‘‘ observe or describe a whole piece of the world ” but “ only certain 
aspects of it ’—I am, surely, describing such a “‘ whole ” when I say some- 
thing about it, although I am not, of course, doing more than saying something 
about it) may be in a certain sense undeniable. But have most writers who 
have argued that historians and sociologists should study “‘ states of society ”’, 
or who have advocated a “ synthetic ” or “ integrating ” approach to social 
phenomena, seriously wanted to deny it? Popper quotes extensively from 
Mannheim, and it is true that Mannheim said some curious things. But it 
would surely seem possible to maintain that a history could be written in 
terms that are recognisably “holistic” without running into @ priori objec- 
tions of the sort Popper adduces? For all that need be presupposed is the 
existence at any given time and in any given society of significant inter- 
relations, connections and points of resemblance between various selectable 
features of social and cultural life which can be traced and described in 
such a way as to justify the use of compendious expressions like ‘ state of 
society ’ or ‘ spirit of an age’ : it is in such a manner that Mill and (in his 
less mystical moments) Hegel, to take two examples, suggested that social 
phenomena could profitably be studied. Whether there are other grounds 





for thinking them to have been mistaken in supposing this is, of course, 
another matter : as is the question of whether this was all they wished to 
_ say—whether, for instance, they did not also imply that there were meta- 
_ physical “‘ forces ’’ causing a society or period to take the form it did, or 
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that there were “‘ laws ”’ governing the emergence of social ‘‘ wholes ”’ in the 
sense outlined. 

What, then, about the second sense of the word ‘ whole’ which Popper 
distinguishes—the sense in which a whole—social or otherwise—is said to 
be “more than the sum of its parts”’? This statement is certainly, as he 
points out, vague and unsatisfactory as it stands, but can it, as Popper also 
implies, only plausibly be interpreted in ways that show it to be essentially 
trivial? At one point (p. 82) he considers its truth as consisting in the fact 
that for any collection of things whatsoever there must be, in addition to 
the things themselves, relations in which they stand to one another ; and 
on the next page he argues that it may be simply a way of drawing attention 
to the point that what are properly describable as ‘‘ wholes ’—organisms 
for instance—must be distinguished from mere “heaps” in that they 
exhibit order, symmetry, etc. But it would appear that a holist, in the sense 
of the term now being considered, might deny that either of these interpre. 
tations represented the essence of what he was trying to express by his some- 
what cryptic sentence. For example, he might point out that neither inter- 
pretation excludes the possibility that any statement involving the use of 
social concepts—e.g. group, institutional or cultural concepts—may in 
principle be replaced by statements which do not involve the use of such 
concepts and which nevertheless express all that was expressed by the 
original statement. And he might claim that it is precisely this possibility 
that he does wish to exclude—statements about societies, institutions, ete., 
he may want to say, are irreducible statements which refer only to individuals, 
their activities, the relations between them and so forth and which do so 
without employing social terms of any kind. Social terms, in fact, cannot be 
completely eliminated in favour of non-social ones. 

Whatever may be said about this thesis, which is conceptual in character, 
it is certainly not prima facie a trivial one, and some philosophers write 
as if it were clearly false. Although it is not apparent to me that the falsity 
of the claim as it stands is thus obvious, there are other claims which may 
be suggested by it and with which it is liable to be identified. Thus, the 
alleged irreducibility of social concepts may give rise to the idea that a 
social group or institution is an autonomous agency or entity, the emergence, 
evolution and workings of which can be explained without reference to 
the beliefs, interests and activities of individual human beings ; and it is, I 
imagine, partly with such doctrines in mind that Popper speaks by contrast 
of ‘“ methodological individualism” as ‘‘ the quite unassailable doctrine 
that we must try to understand all collective phenomena as due to the actions, 
interactions, aims, hopes and thoughts of individual men, and as due to 
traditions created and preserved by individual men” (pp. 157-158, my 
italics). Thus, as against the idea that social institutions have a mysterious 
life of their own, Popper puts forward the view that, although in most cases 
they have not been “ consciously designed ”’, they have developed, ‘‘ as the 
undesigned results of human actions ” (p. 65). On this level, holism (like 
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individualism) seems to emerge primarily as a methodological rather than 
as a conceptual thesis, although the two aspects are not easily disentangled. 
Part of the “ unassailability ’”’ of methodological individualism as Popper 
here presents it seems to be logical—how, for instance, could a tradition be 
preserved other than by individual men? And is it possible to understand 
holistic methodologies of the sort in question without taking into account 
deep-rooted conceptions or misconceptions of the meaning of social terms ? 
In general, there are, I think, a number of problems involved in considera- 
tions of this kind which deserve closer attention than has been paid to them 
up to now by social philosophers. 


(2) ESSENTIALISM 

Popper does in fact consider the way in which certain theories of meaning 
may have influenced historicist thought in another section of his book 
called ‘‘ Essentialism versus Nominalism ’’. According to such theories, social 
terms have certain real meanings for which they stand (“‘ essences ’’). These 
must be distinguished from the “ accidental’ properties possessed by the 
particular things to which the terms apply, and the task of social science is 
hence conceived of as being one of understanding and explaining “ such 
sociological entities as the state, economic action, the social group, etc... . 
by penetrating into their essences ”’ (p. 30). Popper calls the latter doctrine 
“methodological essentialism’’, and contrasts it with “ methodological 
nominalism ”’ according to which it is held that “* the task of science is only 
to describe how things behave ”’, words being treated ‘‘ merely as useful 
instruments of description” (p. 39). The “ nominalist ”’ approach, he says, 
is the one adopted by natural scientists. 

As stated by Popper, “‘ methodological essentialism ” actually appears 
to cover two distinguishable doctrines ; for, in addition to the position 
just mentioned, which concerns the meaning of general terms, Popper alludes 
to the idea that “‘ the essence or the real character of a social group can reveal 
itself, and be known, only through its history” in the way that a man’s 
personality ‘‘ can only be known as it unfolds itself in his biography ”’, and 
that it follows that concepts like ‘the Japanese state ’ must really be his- 
torical concepts. And this would seem to be a view concerning the true 
referents of uniquely designatory expressions, and therefore different from, 
although no doubt closely allied to, the first. However this may be, when 
Popper comes to criticise “‘ methodological essentialism ’’ he simply claims 
that the idea of a ‘‘ kind of permanent ghost or essence ”’ lying “ within or 
behind the changing observable events ” can be ‘‘ explained and destroyed ” 
by a correct explication of the nature of sociological concepts : “. . . the 
task of social theory is to construct and analyse our sociological models 
carefully in descriptive or nominalist terms, that is to say, in terms of indi- 
viduals, of their attitudes, expectations, relations, etc.—a postulate which 
may be called ‘ methodological individualism ’”’ (p. 136). In this passage 
“methodological individualism ” is explicitly treated as a conceptual doc- 
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trine. It is not, however, entirely clear, either here or in his earlier discussion 
of “‘essentialism ’’, whether Popper is primarily concerned with showing 
how we should construe social concepts in their everyday use, or with recom. 
mending a particular way of constructing concepts that would meet the 
requirements of a social science regarded as having a structure and purpose 
similar to those of the so-called “ natural sciences”. He might reasonably 
be supposed to be doing the latter when he describes *‘ the objects of social 
science ’’ as “ theoretical constructions ’’, which are ‘‘ used to interpret our 
experience ” and are “ the result of constructing certain models (especially 
of institutions), in order to explain certain experiences ’’ and when he goes 
on to compare this procedure with ‘a familiar theoretical method in the 
natural sciences (where we construct our models of atoms, molecules, solids, 
liquids, ete.) ’’ (p. 135). On the other hand, he speaks of these considerations 
as destroying methodological essentialism, and it is difficult to see how they 
could effectively do this unless they showed that methodological essentialists 
misconstrue social terms as they are employed by, for example, politicians, 
historians, lawyers and journalists. For, according to Popper, it is upon the 
belief that there exist “ essences ’’, of which such terms are the names, that 
methodological essentialism as a doctrine prescribing a certain sociological 
procedure ultimately rests. To destroy it would therefore seem primarily 
to be a matter of making it clear by analysis that the terms in question 
do not mean what methodological essentialists take them to mean. I should 
not wish to deny that this can be done. It does seem to me, however, that 
if Popper’s remarks are to be understood as suggesting the lines along which 
such an analysis should proceed, then they are open to criticism ; amongst 
other things, they tend to assume too close a similarity between language 
which is specifically adapted to the purposes of scientific enquiry and 
language which is not. 


(3) INruITIVE UNDERSTANDING 

Popper sees connections between both * holism ”’ and ‘ methodological 
essentialism ’’ and what he calls “the method (or doctrine) of intuitive 
understanding ’’. The precise nature and scope of his objections to this 
“method ” are nevertheless more difficult to grasp than is the case with 
what he says about the other two doctrines. 

According to Popper three “‘ variants ”’ of the method of intuitive under- 
standing may be distinguished. It may mean : (1) understanding an event 
in terms of the purposes, capacities, aims, etc., of the individuals or groups 
who brought it about, the method of sociology being thought of as an “ imag- 
inative reconstruction ”’ of ‘‘ rational or irrational activities, directed towards 
certain ends ”’ ; (2) doing more than this, by also comprehending the event's 
influence upon, and relations with, other events and circumstances and 
thereby grasping its “ significance” or “‘ meaning ’’ within a general social 
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situation ; (3) doing more again, by portraying it in addition as being related 
underlying historical trends or tendencies such as the growth 
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or decline of certain traditions or powers’. It is “ intuitive understanding ”’ 
in sense (3) that is most straightforwardly linked by Popper with ideas 
which he regards as characteristic of “ historicist ’’ theories—the reliance 
upon * organic’ analogies, for instance, and the employment of notions 
like that of a “‘ mind or spirit of an age ”’ as “‘ the source and overseer of 
all those historical tendencies or trends which play such an important réle 
in determining the meaning of historical events ” (p. 23). But even if the 
procedure of interpreting social events by treating them in the context of 
certain ‘‘ historical trends or tendencies ”’ is liable to give rise to a conception 
of metaphysical forces as the real determinants of historical change, it 
cannot surely be disqualified on these grounds alone. Any doctrine, any 
method, is capable of being abused or misinterpreted, and historians as a 
matter of fact frequently seem to be able to present an event as exemplifying 
or illustrating some general development (e.g. a decline in the importance 
of a particular institution) in a manner that is historically illuminating, and 
without laying themselves open to the charge that they are conjuring up 
mysterious causal agencies in the “ historicist ’’ fashion. 

If the third of Popper’s “‘ variants ” has a harmless use, the other two also 
appear to be open to an innocuous interpretation, and furthermore, when 
so interpreted, to be often indispensable, at any rate to historians. What 
is Popper’s position with regard to these? On p. 138 he refers to certain 
remarks he has made as indicating the way in which “ the doctrine that 
social science must use the method of intuitive understanding ’’ may be 
criticised. These remarks chiefly concern the point that, although hypotheses 
about the behaviour of human beings may be suggested by our knowledge 
of ourselves, they are not confirmed by such knowledge—this must be done 
by attending to their testable consequences. Here he would appear to have 
the first variant of the method of intuitive understanding in mind. But as 
Popper states it this does not prima facie seem to be incompatible with his 
point about the confirmation of behaviour-hypotheses, though it would, of 
course, be incompatible with what he says if the reference to ‘‘ imaginative 
reconstruction ’’ were specifically understood as involving the claim that the 
historian or social scientist is in the unique position of being able to establish 
his hypotheses without appealing to anything outside his own imaginative 
or “ empathetic ’ experience. (I am not, incidentally, suggesting that Popper 
would not wish to criticise his first ‘‘ variant ” on other grounds ; for example, 
as underestimating the importance of the fact that many social events 
cannot be explained as the intended consequences of actions. His criticisms 
of “ psychologism ” (p. 158) are relevant here.) 

I can briefly summarise my difficulties with this part of Popper’s dis- 
cussion as follows. First, it is not always entirely clear whether Popper wishes 
to dispute the ideas he attributes to ‘‘ the method of intuitive understanding ” 
themselves, or whether his opposition is really confined to other ideas which 
he thinks may be engendered by them—“ subjectivist ” theories of confirma- 
tion, for instance, or, again, the notion that an understanding of the nature 
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or destiny of some historical or social period or unit—e.g. a Spenglerian 
“ culture "’—can only be achieved through an act of imaginative insight 
into its heart or essence. Secondly, I am uncertain whether Popper is con. 
cerned with “ intuitive understanding ” solely with reference to its appro. 
priateness or inappropriateness as a method used in what he calls “ the 
theoretical sciences ’’—e.g. sociology or economic theory—or whether he is 
also concerned with its merits or demerits when employed in what he calls 
the “ historical sciences ’’—e.g. social, economic or political history. Thirdly, 
I am uncertain about his views concerning the logical status of the doctrine 
he is considering. Sometimes he appears to treat it as recommending the 
employment of a certain type of explanation or interpretation of historical 
or social events, at other times as recommending a particular method of 
arriving at such explanations or interpretations. It might, for example, be 
argued that it is often useful to interpret an event in terms of some trend or 
policy, without its being thereby implied that there is a way of becoming 
“intuitively ’ aware of the inner character of that trend or policy and of the 
relation of the event in question to it. 


My purpose in making these critical comments on certain aspects of 
Popper’s book should not be misunderstood. Popper dedicates it to the 
memory of those “ who fell victims to the fascist and communist belief in 
Inexorable Laws of Historical Destiny ’’. Certainly no writer has attacked 
more persuasively ideas presupposed by many modern totalitarian ideologies. 
Dogmas that for years sheltered behind grandiose and forbidding theoretical 
fagades have been brought into the open and exposed to a penetrating 
analysis and criticism. Even if Popper’s arguments are not always con- 
clusive, his points are in nearly every case stimulating and suggestive, his 
observations acute and interesting. And although The Poverty of Historicism 
does, I think, leave in its wake various unresolved problems and difficulties, 
this in no way detracts from its value as a significant and fertile contribution 
to social theory. 


Patrick GARDINER 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Polity and Economy : An Interpretation of the Principles of Adam Smith. By JoszuPH 
CropsEY. (Hague : Martinus Nijhoff. London : Batsford. 1957. Pp. xii + 101. 
Price 20s). 


The thesis of this closely-argued essay can be summarised in two steps. It is first 
held that Adam Smith’s two major works, the Moral Sentiments and the Wealth of 
Nations, are not inconsistent. And, secondly, Dr. Cropsey demonstrates their consistency 
by showing how each reflects a determinist psychological explanation of human con- 
duct ; first in the personal ethical sphere, and secondly in political, economic and social 
behaviour. Here, there may be considerable agreement with the first argument. For 
one would expect that an academic thinker would not be likely to go on publishing two 
inconsistent studies on broadly consecutive material at the same time. (It should be 
remembered that though the Moral Sentiments was first published in 1759, five further 
editions were added, only the final revised edition in 1790 having any alterations.) 
Yet the view more commonly held in the past—that the earlier work is that of a young 
rather tradition-bound academic, the latter that of a sophisticated man of the world— 
supports the inconsistency rather than the consistency argument. 

Now, we may welcome any demonstration of consistency, but we are not in any 
way obliged to accept Dr. Cropsey’s particular proof of it, either as itself necessarily 
correct, or, if correct, as more than one line of proof. It is indeed very possible that in 
each of Smith’s books there are inconsistent lines of argument, both of which may be 
present in each. We have to remember that consistency was never the central aim or 
virtue of 18th century writers, especially of the Scottish sociological school. It certainly 
was not then the ark of the covenant that it is for our analysis-ridden age. Their aim 
was rather to sketch a broadly true picture of the whole field. Yet it is also true that 
Dr. Cropsey’s reliance on Smith’s ‘ motions-affective ’ type of psychological motivation 
truly reflects the dominant psychological theory of the 18th century. This is classically 
obvious in Smith’s friend Hume. And Dr. Cropsey makes many apt references to the 
‘motions ’ theories of Spinoza and Hobbes, with the latter of which at least Smith 
was familiar. It might seem then that while the Moral Sentiments follows traditional 
psychology, in the Wealth of Nations we find rather an original sketch of a theory which 
could fit and encourage a newly emerging type of society. This is perhaps the prevailing 
view that posterity has taken of the Wealth of Nations. Yet Dr. Cropsey has no difficulty 
in showing that a determinist interpretation of Smith’s ‘‘ natural system of liberty ” 
can be drawn from his own text ; and this he does with scholarship and skill. 

In this short review we can only summarise the pros and cons for this interesting 
interpretation. As to Smith’s psychological theory, Dr. Cropsey refers to his description 
of the animal activities as ‘ motions’ (following Hobbes), these in turn directing the 
human effort for self-preservation, as the dominant motive. This he expands by show- 
ing how Smith (with Hume) held that “ it cannot be reason, but immediate sense and 
feeling, which reconciles us to (virtue) and alienates us from vice’. As always, our 
author gives careful evidence from the texts ; and indeed this view of human motive 
is certainly there in Smith’s work. The question is whether it is all that is there. Dr. 
Cropsey, logically on his thesis, holds that it is all. A wider view (which has its own 
difficulties) is that while this ‘ fundamentalist ’ basis is present, there is also in Smith 
much over-building which, some will hold, is his really important construct. Thus 
reason has its vital function through the influence of the “‘ impartial and well-informed 
spectator’. And Smith always adds a more positive side to the “ self-preservation ” 
motive, calling it ‘‘ prosperity ’’. The form motivation takes in the Wealth of Nations 
is “ the uniform, constant and uninterrupted effort of every man to better his condition ”’, 
not merely to maintain it. No merely mechanical theory can explain improvement 
(apart from theology). Yet Smith certainly believed in improvement, and our part 
in it. 

The same issue arises as to Smith’s “‘ system of natural liberty ’’, or in its broad 
Wealth of Nations form, the commercial society, as Dr. Cropsey aptly calls it. The 
former is Smith’s phrase. He does not use ‘ free enterprise ’, let alone ‘ laissez-faire °. 
Here again Dr. Cropsey argues what is in effect a determinist interpretation, as he 
logically should in view of his description of Smith’s psychology. And here also he 
shows, what is true, that Smith’s political thought can be based on some such cynical 
view. Especially, Smith did cling rather desperately to a mechanical law of large num- 
bers. If the sects were small and many, the awful dangers of tyrannous ecclesiastical 
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fanaticism (so feared by Hume and Voltaire also) could be avoided. So, in politics, if 
free growth were permitted, the many small ventures would cancel the dead weight 
of mercantilist monopolies. But the question again arises, did Smith hope from the 
commercial society only the mitigation of evils ? His constant praise of the Dutch ag 
a model, indeed the whole tenor of his world view, suggest that he did believe in pro. 
gress, made by societies. Here, of course, his vague use of that question-begging word 
‘Nature’ obscures the logic. ‘ Nature’ stretches from mechanical necessity to the 
Invisible Hand. It is therefore easily understood that Karl Marx should have found 
support for his economic materialism in the “‘ economic stages’, and the “ ranks” 
which Smith saw as reflecting them. But Smith also worked out the course, the man. 
made course, of division of labour, and sketched the control of its excesses by the state, 
To take the economic sphere alone, these can hardly be dismissed as merely determined, 
and in no sense created by human societies. 

This then is Dr. Cropsey’s argument. Its cogency rests on the fact that it would 
present a consistent theory of Smith’s psychology, ethics, politics and economics over 
all his works. These questions however remain : does it cover all Smith’s main doctrines; 
and—was Smith in fact consistent? To each question the answer, in your reviewer's 
opinion is, briefly, no. Dr. Cropsey, it is suggested, offers the lowest common measure 
of the Smithian canon. But if, as we should, we seek the highest common factor, then 
there are some quite dominating ideas to which Dr. Cropsey gives, in my view, no or 
inadequate place. I can only list the more obvious ones. Smith, we have noted, always 
went beyond “ self-preservation ’’; we strive for the “ conveniences ’”’ as well as the 
** necessaries ’’, for the ‘‘ agreeable ’’ as well as the “‘ useful’. Indeed, without “ lux. 
uries ’ the transition from the feudal to the commercial society could not emerge, 
for “* luxuries ” take the place of “‘ retainers ’’ as the badge of rank. Again, small stress 
is put on conscience, Smith’s ‘‘ man in the breast’. Smith’s view of sympathy is also 
given insufficient weight. Sympathy for Smith is explicitly a fundamental and non. 
selfish “‘ passion ’’. It is the effective basis of society, implanted by the Invisible Hand 
to which also our author gives small place. Granted this sympathy, even economic 
man must always be socially motivated, though he need not be conscious of this. This 
in turn calls for modification of Dr. Cropsey’s views on Smith’s “ benevolence ” and 
** justice ’’. Benevolence may not find important place in political affairs ; but it is 
vital in individual and social relations. And again through its connection with sympathy 
justice is for Smith not merely the principle of commerce, as Cropsey suggests. In sum, 
this thesis tends to omit the rational side of sympathy’s influence. The sympathetic 
spectator is both “ impartial” and “ well-informed ’’. And, while reason may not be 
the prime mover of human action, it does uniquely characterise all human activity. 
Similarly, in the world of the Wealth of Nations, we ignore the book’s main theme as 
well as its impact on the future if we ignore the possibilities of progress by taking rational 
thought. It is true that for Smith progress always takes the plain high-road — here 
surely he showed himself the founder of hard-headed economics. Dr. Cropsey is right 
in tracing his cynical views about commercial human nature. But we should remember 
that Smith was constantly attacking all forms of monopoly and mercantilism. Many 
of the shafts which our author suggests are directed at the commercial or liberal system 
are in fact aimed at its distortions : and in Book V Smith does bring the Invisible Hand 
down to earth, in the mundane form almost of the welfare state, to control these dis- 
tortions. 

In sum, what Dr. Cropsey gives us is both perceptive and soundly based. Even 
those who disagree will be stimulated in their disagreement. But many will feel that 
consistency is achieved only by underestimating vital Smithian doctrines—by 
‘unscrewing the inscrutable ’, in the American joke. These will suggest that there is 
another theory as to consistency through all Smith’s work, a theory which is latent, 
almost unconscious, though based on a rationalist insight. They will hold that in both 
the Moral Sentiments and the Wealth of Nations this latent theory is at loggerheads 
with the determinist consistency argument. If so, we are left with three choices. First, 
there is Dr. Cropsey’s hard-headed thesis. Secondly, the Moral Sentiments and the 
Wealth of Nations are just inconsistent. And thirdly, both books contain inconsistent 
doctrines, but the same major inconsistencies run through each. Only study of the 
works can put the issue properly for each student. But at the very end of his argument 
there are signs that Dr. Cropsey has some sympathy with the third view. Even the 
‘** commercial principle ’’ may have an end beyond itself—‘‘ we find ourselves still 
pursued by Smith’s critique on behalf of excellence ’’. We do indeed. “So the mere 
implication of the existence of excellence, which is intelligible as an end, raises questions 
as to the intelligibility of liberty as an end, within the framework of Adam Smith's 
teaching’. This is a proper close. Dr. Cropsey writes a very subtle final foot-note as 
to whether mere life can be the end. Adam Smith, in the view of his best critics (in- 
cluding now our author) was at least not simple. Perhaps he was as subtle as Dr. Cropsey 


himself. A. L. Macriz 
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The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought. By CHARLES Parkin. (London : C.U.P. 
1956. Pp. viii + 145. Price 12s 6d). 


Mr. Parkin’s book is an excellent and admirably documented study of Burke’s 
political thought. Although he is severely critical of the approaches to Burke’s doctrine 
to be found in the writings of C. E. Vaughan and A. Cobban, he devotes comparatively 
little space to polemics, preferring rather to set out, with wisely chosen quotations and 
ample references, the texture of Burke’s doctrine. It is of the nature of Burke’s political 
theory that it does not lend itself at all easily to classification. Throughout his book, 
Mr. Parkin is at great pains to rescue him from various judgements which casual quo- 
tation from his writings may partly justify, and to bring out precisely, for instance, 
the sense in which he accepted, and the sense in which he rejected, the ideas of natural 
right and of social contract. He is very sensible of Burke’s lively indebtedness to Hooker 
and to Aristotle, and prefers to trace out the continuity of his language and doctrine 
with theirs rather than to bracket him with the Romantics, whether English or German. 

He is particularly successful in bringing out the extent to which Burke’s greatness 
and continuing fascination as a political theorist lies in his remarkable sense of the 
interpenetration, in political affairs, of the abstract and the concrete, the universal 
and the particular, the absolute and the relative. “‘ What is natural to man is the 
union potential to his instinctive and moral life’ (pp. 21-22). In his attitude to law, 
for instance, Mr. Parkin reveals him as neither espousing the characteristic attitudes 
of the so-called ‘ historical school’ of jurisprudence, nor yet as being completely at 
bome with a formal constitutionalism. Certainly for Burke, law is the expression of 
reason, not of will ; the notion of popular sovereignty is itself rejected because it tends, 
almost inevitably, to leave political institutions at the mercy of the changing, fluctu- 
ating whim of numerical majorities. Yet a merely formal establishment of the suprem- 
acy, in principle, of law at once over persons and over power is insufficient to secure a 
commonwealth. At the level of political reality one has to reckon with the instinctual 
life of men, with the actual quality of their attachments in the concrete, to individuals, 
to families, to parishes, to peculiar traditions of feeling and behaviour. The authority 
of the universal has to be realised and made effective in relation to these manifold 
and, for Burke, often richly creative human loyalties. The true statesman will measure 
up to men as they are ; and if where the status of Parliament is concerned, Burke shows 
himself ill at ease with a thoroughgoing political pluralist doctrine, he recognises that 
where human allegiance is at issue, the more general authority commands respect 
only insofar as it sustains, and is sustained by, the more immediate and intimate attach- 
ments and affections of individuals. 

Again, as Mr. Parkin clearly brings out in the penultimate chapter of his book, 
Burke’s regard for the past is not the expression of a blind conservative. The statesman 
will not seek to conserve the dead letter of a past age ; he will be alive to the reality of 
changed circumstance, and his quality will be displayed in a morally informed flexi- 
bility of expectation and outlook. 

At first sight Mr. Parkin’s book may be thought primarily to be of importance and 
value for the historian and student of political ideas rather than for the philosopher. 
But for the latter to overlook it on such grounds would be a mistake. Its admirable 
commentary on the voluminous writings of a very original political theorist provides 
excellent material for the student of the “ language of ethics’. Burke’s use of such 
notions as contract, will, freedom, justice and the like are fascinating illustrations of 
actual operations by a master, with key ethical and political concepts. One can trace 
an outlook taking shape by his use of them, taking shape not as a chain of propositions, 
but rather as a gradually forming and developing set of principles of judgment. Par- 
kin’s always valuable historical references to the parentage of Burke’s ideas help here, 
enabling one properly to esteem his originality, displayed for instance, in his capacity, 
for all his attachment to the revolutionary settlement of 1688-9, to speak with the 
accents of Hooker rather than those of Locke. 

Moreover, the student of ethics will be struck by the kinship (not remarked by Mr. 
Parkin) between Burke’s criticism of a morality of abstract benevolence and the argu- 
ments of Butler against a similar doctrine. To compare the two here would be a fascin- 
ating and profitable exercise, throwing a great deal of light on the impulses behind 
certain forms of ethical intuitionism, that is, behind those forms of intuitionism which 
neither follow the fashion of Richard Price or W. D. Ross on the one hand, nor that of 
the Romantics on the other, but which rather take shape as critical rejections of a 
proposed single formula definitive either of the whole duty of man, or of the whole 
content of human virtue. Butler is clearly such an intuitionist, empirical, self-critical, 
tentative. Mr. Parkin reveals very clearly that Burke is of the same way of thinking. 
It is surely no accident that Burke and Butler alike admit the latent, background 
authority of a religious tradition. For neither of them does this tradition prescribe 
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directly the content of their moral beliefs ; but it sets both alike on edge in the presence 
of those who would ignore human limitation to the extent of giving a final and irrevoe. 
able force to the passing insights of a particular group in a particular age. 

A critical moral philosophy must find in such ‘ moves’ matter for analysis and 
elucidation. Mr. Parkin’s book is of worth to the philosopher because it compels him 
to attend in close detail to the development of such an intuitionism by one of its subtlest 
exponents. 


D. M. Mackinnon 


The Nature of Legal Argument. By O. C. JENsEN. (Oxford : Blackwell. 1957. Pp. xv 
+ 166. Price 18s). 


Books such as this are to be welcomed, for, at any rate until recently, there has 
been far too little traffic between philosophers and lawyers, to the loss of both sides, 
It is the more the pity that this particular book cannot be welcomed as heartily as 
one would like : its treatment hardly measures up to the questions with which it is 
concerned. 

Professor Jensen has deemed it worth while to apply modern philosophical tech. 
niques to the law, to show that judges are not doing what they, and their theorists, 
say they are doing. But his account of the confusion of legal concepts is hardly to 
be called linguistic analysis. Or, if it is, then philosophers have been talking linguistic 
analysis without knowing it ever since the subject of philosophy began. Professor 
Jensen’s enquiries, while they are philosophical all right, have little in common with 
linguistic analysis as it has been thought of or practised in Oxford and elsewhere. 

What he does do, after an introductory Part I arguing that legal decisions are not 
deductive or inductive conclusions from a set of premises, is to take certain key con- 
cepts centring round the general notion of causation, and to attempt to show the diffi- 
culties, dilemmas, and inconsistencies the courts have got themselves into through 
misunderstanding, or failing to analyse, those concepts. To enable more or less reason- 
able decisions to be reached the law has, without acknowledging it, to twist, stretch 
and distort its own concepts out of the shape which it professes them to have. 

It is bad luck on Professor Jensen that, having designed his book round Negligence, 
he should have written it before the important articles by Hart and Honoré on ‘‘ Caus- 
ation in the Law ” appeared in the Law Quarterly Review in 1956 ; for his contribution 
here seems slight compared with theirs. What is most disappointing about his dis- 
cussions is his cavalier dismissal of a concept as empty, when all he has shown is that 
there is no unique and clearcut set of criteria provided for its application. He rightly 
says that expressions such as ‘ predominant cause ’ and ‘ remote consequences ’ which 
occur frequently in negligence cases give no master clue how to decide when a cause is 
predominant or a consequence remote ; we have no clear criterion provided for deter- 
mining whether in a given situation a given causal factor was predominant, as we do 
have for determining whether the predominant colour in a painting is, say, blue. But 
to say that there is no clearly defined use for ‘ predominant’ in ‘ predominant cause’ 
is very different from saying that ‘ predominant cause’ is meaningless. Yet Professor 
Jensen seems prepared to regard them as not being different. For someone who is 
campaigning against linguistic confusions in the law he seems to be linguistically slip- 
shod himself. The test whether a concept X has no content is hardly, as he supposes, 
the question whether we may ask of every case “‘ Is it or is it not X ?”’, but the question 
whether, if we do, we can never get an answer. And that we can never get an answer 
he appears to assume with confidence, but without argument. It may be very difficult 
to determine just what we are saying when we say, for example, that the predominant 
cause of Britain’s economic difficulties is (is not) the increase in wages unaccompanied 
by corresponding increases in productivity. But it is just a highhanded evasion of the 
difficulty for Professor Jensen to say, as he seems prepared to say, that ‘ predominant 
cause * is nothing more than ‘ cause’ “ with an impressive flourish added to it ’’. The 
notion of predominant cause is not peculiarly nor even especially legal ; and the business 
of a professed linguistic philosopher is to examine how the expression is used, not to 
condemn it out of hand as useless. Similar comments seem called for by his treatment 
of causal series, mentioned later. In general, he is open to criticism for his insensitivity 
to the actual usages of the expressions on which his attention is officially focussed. 

In cases where contributory negligence has been alleged by the defence the law has 
made itself ludicrous as long as it stuck to the Last Opportunity rule, but fortunately 
that rule has now been rejected. Its application was not made any easier by the aston- 
ishing confusions on the part of judges in their pronouncements. Thus in Butterfield 
v. Forrester (1809) the rule was propounded that a man may not avail himself of an- 
other’s negligence unless he did (presumably unsuccessfully) take ordinary care to 
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avoid it. In Davies v. Mann (1842) Baron Parke stated the rule that a man may avail 
himself of another’s negligence unless he could by taking ordinary care have avoided 
it ; and he asserted this rule to be the same as the earlier one, which he professed simply 
to be reformulating. How different they are from each other a first year Logic class 
should be able to detect ; and Professor Jensen has quite a field day showing the different 
decisions required by the application of one rule rather than the other to a case in 
varying circumstances. 

But on the whole does the law come badly out of his discussion of contributory 
negligence ? Given that an untoward event occurs to A through something which B 
does, then is it not natural to ask whether its occurrence was due to negligence by one 
or other only, or by both ? And if by both, is one more culpable than the other ? Now 
there may, in life, be different and even competing criteria of greater culpability : e.g., 
we might in one case hold B more culpable for negligently creating a situation in which 
A’s negligence produced the effect ; in another case, even although B’s was the initial 
negligence setting the context in which A acted negligently, yet A would be more blamed 
for his negligence than B. We don’t assign blame (or greater blame) simply on a basis 
of temporal order. We can reasonably blame B for creating a situation in which it 
was possible for A’s negligence to produce the result (if, in the absence of B’s negligence 
A’s negligence would not have produced such a result), We can reasonably blame A 
for acting negligently in reaction to B’s negligence of which he was {or could have 
been) aware. We don’t have in ordinary life formulated decision procedures fer appor- 
tioning shares of blame. The law does need them—it would hardly be law if it did 
not. And the law tends towards what wouid be our decision procedures if we had 
them. There is always the conflict between the law’s need for clear formulation and 
the law’s veering towards moral views which have no formulated framework of rules, 
but have plural and sometimes conflicting criteria. 

What the judgements in the cases cited in Chapter 3 seem to show is that decisions 
as to responsibility, i.e. whether plaintiff or defendant should win the case, have not 
always been given in accordance with the Last Opportunity rule, e.g. British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co. Ltd. v. Loach, a case of a level crossing accident where (because 
the train’s brakes were defective) the driver of the cart involved in the accident had 
the last opportunity of avoiding it, but where nevertheless the court found for him. 


Professor Jensen agrees that with the passinw ef +” “~ ~-form (Contributory Negligence) 
Act of 1945 ‘* broad treatment on comn. ‘i ..ipk.s is becoming a fairly estab- 
lished practice ”’. 


In Chapter 4 Professor Jensen turns to consider remoteness of damage. Where a 
causal relation is established between the defendant's negligence and the plaintiff’s 
injury, the question arises whether the injury was or was not a remote consequence of 
the injury ; if it was, the plaintiff gets nothing. For the injury to be a remote conse- 
quence of the defendant’s negligence a causal factor other than his negligence must 
have played a part in producing it. The law’s view of causation is notoriously meta- 
phorical, and Professor Jensen complains that in this type of case it takes altogether 
too simple a view of causal chains, and supposes that you can say that a caused b, b 
caused c, .*. a caused c. According to him there is no need for the idea of a causal series ; 
we can substitute for it the analysis of a given process in terms of probability rules. 
But it is hardly as clear as he suggests that the law on remote consequences does depend 
on the simple links-in-a-single-long-chain model of a causal series. It might be argued 
to be saying two things: (a) that the consequences of A’s conduct become the more 
remote as it becomes more difficult (less reasonable) to say that at the time of his con- 
dact he could have foreseen them ; (6) that just because a causal process is not a series 
of links in a chain, then (in general) the further off in time the consequences are from 
the conduct in question, the harder it is to foresee them. 

Professor Jensen seems about as cavalier in denying a causal series (“‘ what gives 
the appearance of there being a causal series . . .’’) as he was over predominant causes. 
As an instance of treatment of this kind one might cite two consecutive sentences on 
p. 87: “‘ That these terms ‘ remote consequences * lack content has already been men- 
tioned. They seem to be merely synonymous for ‘ consequences for which the defendant 
ought not to be liable ’”’. This invites at least three comments : (i) it is not enough for 
a philosopher to mention that a term lacks content ; (ii) if an author holds that one 
expression lacks content, why does he call it synonymous with another expression 
which he does not hold to lack content ? (Or perhaps he does hold both to lack content. 
But, in that case, ‘ content ’ needs an explanation which it does not get.) And (iii) is 
it not perfectly obvious that the two expressions are not synonymous ? The remoteness 
of consequences consists mainly in the difficulty of foreseeing them at the time of the 
conduct in question. Professor Jensen comes near this view himself when he says that 
the important question is whether A was responsible for what happened to B. But he 
treats ‘ responsible ’ as an ethically committed word meaning ‘ to blame for’, and he 
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complains that the law, unlike the plain man or common sense, first tries to establish 
an ethically neutral connection between what A did and what happened to B, and 
only then raises questions about blame. But here again one might reply to Professor 
Jensen that the plain man is neither different from nor more sensible than the law, 
True, we do usually raise the question of responsibility in the context where something 
has gone wrong, and so the word usually has an ethical flavour. But the flavour jg 
determined by the context : we are agreed that if B’s misfortune can be held to be due 
to A’s conduct, then A is to blame ; what we want to know is whether (in an ethically 
neutral sense) it is to be held to be due to A’s conduct. Cases where A is beneficially 
responsible for what happened to B are unlikely often to find their way into the law. 
courts, but they certainly occur in ordinary life. 

Professor Jensen assumes throughout that the question whether the consequences 
of an act are remote is different from the question whether they were not foreseeable; 
and he argues that the foreseeability test of liability is a better test. But one may ask 
whether it is a different test at all; foreseeability seems to be just what questions of 
remote consequences are about, and are treated by the law as being about. 

He points out that the plaintiff may suffer injustice in the case where a misfortune 
befalls him but is held to be too remote a consequence of the defendant’s conduct for 
the latter to be held liable in damages. True, it is bad luck on the plaintiff in such a 
case if he has no remedy or compensation for his misfortune, but is it unjust ? How 
can it be unjust, if it cannot be traced back to an agent’s fault ? No doubt we try to 
trace back an innocent sufferer’s misfortune to some agent’s fault if we possibly can, 
and we find it difficult to rid ourselves of the suspicion that, if an agent was somewhere 
involved, then it must somehow be his fault. But surely this is just an irrational pre- 
judice, which it is time we rid ourselves of—as we have succeeded in ridding ourselves 
of our ancestors’ reported prejudice that falling stones or trees are to blame for the 
misfortune which they cause. As Professor Jensen points out, this could be taken care 
of by an extension of compulsory insurance. A typical instance would be the Liesboch 
case, in which it is natural (if irrational) to feel that the appellants were treated unfairly 
(as it would have been to feel that the respondents had been treated unfairly, if the 
decision against them at the first hearing had been upheld on appeal). 

Professor Jensen makes brief but effective criticisms of the concepts of nova causa 
interveniens and of novus actus interveniens. A nova causa (not necessarily a novus 
actus) can always be found, and is therefore unhelpful. Even where a novus actus can 
be found, it is not necessarily reasonable to absolve the defendant from blame ; it 
should surely depend on whether the novus actus was or was not an act which it was 
reasonable for the second agent to perform in the context established by the defendant’s 
conduct—e.g. the Paludina case. 

In Part III Professor Jensen turns to consider Attempt and the question of dis- 
tinguishing it from Preparation, a legally important distinction, for preparation is not, 
attempt is, a criminal offence. He finds that the efforts of courts to represent their 
decisions as inferences from principles, rules, and definitions as exemplified in previous 
decisions fail hopelessly. In this one might compare the attempts of a moral philosopher 
to base his theory on a distinction between an act and its consequences, as though the 
line of distinction were something that could be empirically discovered. Attempt has 
been characterised as the combination of two factors : (i) an intention to commit the 
offence ; and (ii) an overt act (or acts) directed towards the carrying out of the intention. 
The question is then said to be “ what overt acts are, from their nature, so nearly con- 
nected with the actual perpetration of the intended crime as to justify a conviction 
for an attempt to commit it ’’. On this line of approach Professor Jensen offers two 
comments : (1) ‘“‘ This passage implies that it is not for a court . . . to decide what 
property shall be chosen to distinguish attempts from mere preparation ; for there is 
something in the very nature of the later stages of every act with criminal intentions 
which, if once we perceive it, forces us to connect these stages but none of the preceding 
ones with the completion of the intended crime ”’ (italics mine). (2) ‘‘ No facts or events 
force us by their very nature to relate them in a particular way to some other fact or 
event’. Now, even granting (2) to be true, (1) certainly is not : there is nothing in 
the passage which he quotes that implies that we are by perception forced to connect 
. . ., rather than that we decide to connect. . . . If there were anything which implied 
this, there would also be the general implication that decisions are not the sort of thing 
that can (or can fail to be) justified. And that is clearly absurd. 

The legal problem in this, as in many other kinds of Appeal Case, is closely parallel 
to the linguistic problem as stated by Locke in Bk III of the Essay whether to call an 
object that resembles other objects called A, and that also resembles other objects 
called B, A or B ; and, as Locke pointed out, a decision has to be taken, not a discovery 
made. Maybe the law is to be criticised for attempting to clarify the vague by using 
further vagueness. If so, it is not doing its job well enough ; but to do that is not the 
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same thing as to be doing the wrong job. There is little doubt, as is shown both by 
the quotations which Professor Jensen provides from judicial pronouncements and by 
the cases which he cites, that often the law has not been doing its job at all well. It is 
much less clear that it is doing the wrong job altogether. If judges give the impression 
that they are looking for criteria, they are not necessarily giving a false impression, 
although looking for a criterion is not like looking for a golf ball. They are looking for 
characteristics that they may reasonably use as criteria, which is a bit like looking for 
something that you might reasonably use as a golf ball. 

Professor Jensen quotes the argument of Shenk, J. in an American case of 1935, 
that as long as the defendant’s conduct is equivocal (i.e. as long as one cannot say be- 
yond reasonable possibility of doubt just what his intention was), his conduct cannot 
reasonably be called attempt. This surely is a most important (although not the only 
important) point ; and Professor Jensen’s own view seems something very like it. 
Again, I am not guilty of attempted murder if I set out to find my victim, fully intending 
to murder him and fully equipped for doing it, but then fail to carry it out because I 
fail to find him, or because I am knocked down by a car on the way. If I do not carry 
out an intention, because I am somehow prevented, the evidence that I would have 
carried it out if I had not been prevented must be overwhelming ; and in this way the 
question how near I got to success may be most important. 

The interesting thing about Professor Jensen’s discussion of attempt is to see how 
near in the end he comes to agreeing with the views of eminent jurists, such as Holmes 
in his Common Law ; so near that one wonders why he thought this topic suitable for 
illustrating his thesis that lawyers do not know their own business, or that judges 
think of themselves as dignified calculating machines simply requiring to be programmed 
by counsel to come up with the right answer. A. D. WoozLEey 


The Logic of Moral Discourse. By Paut Epwarps. (Glencoe, Ill. : Free Press. 1955. 
Pp. 248. Price $4.00). 


This work is probably the most detailed and systematic attempt which has yet 
been made to meet the criticisms which have been directed against the emotive or 
expressive type of theory of the nature of moral judgment. It contends that these 
criticisms are mainly based on misunderstanding, and it tries so to reformulate the 
theory as to make it less liable to such misinterpretations. 

Professor Edwards writes with great liveliness. He illustrates his arguments by 
many apt references to concrete contemporary moral issues. He draws a number of 
illuminating distinctions, and, within the limits which he sets himself, he writes with 
great clarity, but on several occasions his argument seems to stop short of facing the 
really crucial issues. 

He examines the main types of recent ethical theory, not just for the sake of criti- 
cising them, but to bring to light the conditions which a satisfactory ethical theory 
must fulfil, This he does with admirable clearness, conciseness and fairness. For ex- 
ample, though he decisively rejects every form of intuitionism and non-naturalism, he 
not only admits but contends that intuitionist theories have emphasised aspects of 
moral judgments which no other theory with which he is acquainted has succeeded in 
accounting for. 

His own theory, he thinks, fulfils all the conditions which his analyses brought to 
light. For example, according to it, there is a sense in which many moral judgments 
are objective claims and some of them are true. Many moral disagreements can be 
settled by an appeal to natural facts. There are rational and categorical imperatives, 
and higher and lower moralities, and so on. This theory interprets the moral judgment 
on the analogy of the judgment of taste, the logic of which he examines at some length. 
He contends that many judgments of taste, such as “‘ The steak at B’s is nice”, not 
only express a favourable attitude but make objective claims, for example, that the 
steak possesses certain natural qualities, such as tenderness, thickness, etc. These 
natural qualities are the reasons which, if challenged, we would give for the judgment. 
According to Edwards, they are also what constitutes the niceness of a steak. These 
nice-making characteristics (the referent of the judgment) are not a single or simple 
quality or a constant set of qualities of the object, still less are they non-natural qualities. 
In order to know what qualities are thus referred to, we must know something of the 
taste of the person who makes the judgment. It is his taste which determines the 
referent, but it is not itself that referent, not what the judgment asserts. Now, be- 
cause the judgment claims to refer to natural features of the object, it can be true or 
false, according as the object possesses or does not posses the qualities in question, and 
disagreements about it can be settled by an appeal to these facts. 

_ In the same way, Edwards contends, when I say ‘ X is a good person ’, I am refer- 
ring to his natural qualities, his kindliness, truthfulness, freedom from envy and so 
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on, the qualities which I would give as my reason why I regard him as good. Thege 
qualities are in fact his goodness. In making the judgment, I am making an objective 
claim that he possesses these qualities as well as expressing my favourable attitude to. 
wards him. If the person in fact has these qualities, my judgment is true ; and there. 
fore disagreement about his goodness may be settled by an appeal to his natural qualities, 
But the qualities referred to in such judgments vary according to the person who makeg 
the judgment. The only thing that is constant in all of them is the favourable attitude 
which they express. This attitude determines the referent of the judgment, but it jg 
not itself that referent. Thus the objective claim made by the judgment is determined 
by the attitude of the person who makes it. Moreover, some moral judgments make no 
objective claims at all. ‘ Fundamental ’ or ‘ basic ’ moral judgments, that is, judgments 
for which we are unable or unwilling to give a reason, have emotive meaning only, 
This seems to me a much more important qualification of the objective character of 
moral judgments than Edwards admits. 

The judgment of ‘ oughtness ’ is treated along similar lines, but it is not nee 
to deal with it in detail, for at every point the final court of appeal is the attitude of 
those who make the judgment. As long as this is so and these attitudes are regarded 
as being as variable as tastes in food, not all Professor Edwards’ ingenuity, and he shows 
a great deal, will make his theory less paradoxical or more convincing than other versions 
of the emotive theory. He himself admits that in principle his position is not signifi- 
cantly different from that of Ayer and Hampshire. The only advantage which he claims 
for his version is that it is less liable to be misunderstood, because he thinks it does 
not give rise to the same paradoxes as the ordinary version ; and it is doubtful if he has 
substantiated this claim. 

The book has no index, and this is unfortunate. It is also a pity that a work of 
this kind should be marred by the introduction from time to time of illustrations and 
autobiographical references which seem to be included not so much because they are 
specially appropriate to advance the argument as to shock people whom the author 
would like to shock. 

A. MACBEATH 


Methods and Criteria of Reasoning. By Rupert CRAYSHAW-WILLIAMS. (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1957. Pp. viii + 296. Price 32s). 


Philosophers are familiar with cases in which, although there is no disagreement 
about the facts, controversy concerning a statement or set of statements still continues. 
Mr. Crayshaw-Williams’ book is a close examination of such situations. He argues 
that in any controversy there must exist, over and above questions of fact, a nexus of 
tacit agreements, if the argument is to reach a successful conclusion. Among such 
tacit agreements he notes in particular that where empirical statements are concerned 
there must exist what he calls contextual agreement. By this he means there must be 
agreement as to the purpose or purposes in the light of which the statement is being 
made. Dead-end controversies may be regarded as cases in which tacit agreement is 
lacking, in one or more respects. Thus, to take a well known example, whether an 
object may be correctly described as solid is not settled by an appeal to the facts alone. 
For most purposes, no doubt, it would be right to say that it is solid, but for more 
esoteric purposes, say those of science, it would be equally correct to say that it is not. 

From one point of view it is fortunately rare to find ourselves at cross-purposes, 
etc. From another, however, it is not so fortunate since its rarity may lead us to sup- 
pose that, even where the facts do not help us, one or other of the disputants must be 
right. We suppose, for example, that empirical statements are true or false indepen- 
dently of any context whatsoever. We forget, or do not consciously recognise, that 
things don’t, as it were, just have this or that property ; whether they do or don’t 
a function not only of the facts but of the purposes for which we wish to classify them. 

As an illustration of this the author considers the following situation. Let us sup- 
pose we have two pots of white paint. It is easy to envisage circumstances in which 
we should judge, correctly, that these two samples of paint are the same colour, and 
circumstances in which we should judge that they are not. If we call the colour im 
one tin ‘ A’ and the colour in the other tin ‘ B ’, we can ostensively define an expression 
‘C’ in terms of colour A such that the statement ‘ A is C’ is a tautology. But it is 
a synthetic truth, if true at all, that B is C. Since we have supposed that there is & 
context in which A is correctly judged to be the same colour as B and another context 
where, with equal propriety, it is judged to be a different colour from B, it follows 
that in the one context it is true to say that B is C and in the other that B is not ©. 
If I understand him aright, the term C is simply a new name for the colour A, which 
happens to be the colour of the paint in one of the pots. But if it is a tautology to say 
that A is C, then it can never be correct to say that A is not C. On the other hand, 
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we should expect, from Crayshaw-Williams’ view, that the particular sample of A used 
in the ostensive definition may, in a suitable context, be taken as not being a sample 
of C. If this is so, then I cannot see that the sample used could serve as a means of 
introducing someone to the meaning of the term C. Since, on this view, any sample 
is necessarily equivocal, I cannot see how anyone ever got into the position of under- 
standing general words at all. 

What has gone wrong here is that Crayshaw-Williams has wrongly assigned the 

that purpose can play in situations of the kind he discusses. We may, for instance, 
modify, in the light of certain purposes, the criteria by which we may correctly apply 
a given term, so that the apparently paradoxical situation of a word being correctly 
applied to and withheld from the same object can be explained at the level of meaning. 
ere purpose, or context, comes in where we wish to explain why it is that there exists 
two more or less closely related uses of the same word. It is a mistake to incorporate 
context, in Crayshaw-Williams’ sense of that word, into the speech-situation itself. 
In the case of the two pots of paint, it is surely that discriminations are appropriate 
for some purposes which are not appropriate for others, but it does not follow from this 
that having or lacking a property is dependent upon the context within which a judge- 
ment is made. 

One curious consequence of Crayshaw-Williams’ theory, which he notes, is that the 
facts lie, so to speak, outside language. Since the facts are neutral as between context 
and context, and since this is not the case for empirical statements, it follows that no 
statement expresses a fact, in this sense. 

Although the main thesis of this book seems to me unacceptable, it ought to be 
noted that in spite of this, even, at times, because of it, there are some acute and illum- 
inating comments upon a number of philosophical problems, and a particularly interesting 
section on philosophical method. He is particularly good on the analytic/synthetic 
distinction and he has some sharp comments on philosophers who invoke ordinary 
usage. Nevertheless, even here I feel that in pressing his distinction between the objec- 
tive and subjective elements in any speech-situation he allows the subject too much 
licence. It is an important fact about language that we have to learn it. 


H. 8S. Eve.ine 


Conscience et Connaissance. By Jacques Bracu. (Paris : Marcel Riviére. 1957. Pp. 
242. Price 750 fr.). 


Philosophically this book is somewhat of a curiosity. Its overt aim is to study the 
réle of ‘la conscience dans la connaissance’. But both the words ‘ conscience ’ and 
‘connaissance ’ are used in extremely wide senses, and the author shows no sensitivity 
to the dangers inherent in this. ‘ Conscience ’ covers anything from bare consciousness 
to thinking, and ‘ connaissance’ covers any reaction of an organism to the environ- 
ment. The author provides an account, schematic but nevertheless impressive in its 
ambitiousness, of the hierarchy of ways in which an organism can so react, from simple 
reflexes up to thinking and the use of language. Much of this is very sketchy and, I 
think, naive. Great stress is laid upon conditicned responses, and indeed the author’s 
conception of intelligence seems to be based upon the notions of conditioning and 
association, with the addition of those of auto-regulation and negative feed-back derived 
from the study of cybernetics. The inadequacy of much of this comes out especially 
in the discussion of language and thinking, both of which are explained in associationist 
terms. In general the discussion tends to be uncritical. Nevertheless, the book has a 
welcome comprehensiveness, and the treatment of incidental points is of interest. 

This account of, and speculation upon, the empirical facts is given a philosophical 
framework which amounts to a rather curious perversion of Kant. The author’s view 
is that there are essential facts (corresponding to Kant’s noumena) underlying the 
phenomena both of the physico-chemical world and of consciousness (in his general 
sense). Science in its account of the physico-chemical world approximates more and 
more to an accurate account of the essential facts. Nevertheless, everything except 
the essential facts is a mere epiphenomenon of them, in that the essential facts can 
exist without phenomena, but not vice versa, Thus the scientific account of the be- 
haviour of an organism is an approximation to an account of the essential facts behind 
it all, and, moreover, is possible only because of consciousness. Hence the phenomena 
of the physical world and of the nervous system are concomitants of consciousness : 
but all are mere by-products of the essential processes, which could work as well without 
them. Consciousness arises only where the essential processes are sufficiently compli- 
cated, ie. those corresponding to high-level physiological processes, demanding auto- 
regulation. Hence, the author thinks, it is not inconceivable that machines possessing 
consciousness should be constructed. Here ‘ consciousness * seems to mean ‘ the power 
of thought ’. 
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But the author also gives a rather different account of this matter, saying that 
physiologically consciousness corresponds to the overcoming of resistance to neural 
transmission at synapses of cerebral neurones. Where there is no resistance of this 
sort, as is the case where the development of a habit has made a neural path completely 
open, there is no consciousness. This is frankly speculative, but it is in any case con. 
cerned with quite a different sense of ‘ consciousness * from the story about auto-regula. 
tion. The philosophical inadequacy of the book here becomes obvious. The same sort 
of blindness to the necessity of making a distinction is evident in the first chapter where, 
in distinguishing between affective-subjective phenomena and presentative-objective 
phenomena, the author implies that the second is a development of the first. The general 
philosophical naivety, therefore, makes the book of dubious philosophical value. 

There is included a series of appendices, one of which contains an interesting criticism 
of Gestalt Theory. There is a short bibliography : but there is no index. The biblio. 
graphy confines itself to books published in French, and this is not untypical of the book 
in general (although in this respect we are perhaps in no position to throw stones), 


D. W. Hamiyn 


Theories of the Universe. Edited by Mirron K. Munirz. (Glencoe, Ill. : Free Pregs, 
1957. Pp. x + 437. Price $6.50). 

Space, Time and Creation. By Mrtron K. Munrrz. (Glencoe, Ill. : Free Press. 1957. 
P. x + 182. Price $3.75). 


These two books are complementary and appear to have been published simultan- 
eously ; they are also most timely. Theories of the Universe—from Babylonian Myth 
to Modern Science (briefly, from Marduk to Hoyle) is the first of a new series, The Library 
of Scientific Thought, intended to lay before the *‘ general public some of the most 
fascinating documents from the history of the different sciences *’. It is because “‘special 
attention will be paid to the philosophical problems ”’ that the series is here brought to 
the notice of the readers of the Quarterly. That it is under the general editorship of 
Professor Paul Edwards of New York University is a good omen for its quality. 

The documents reproduced in Theories of the Universe are for the most part original 
works, in English translation where necessary. There are four exceptions to this: 
synoptic accounts of the Hnuma Elish Myth, Ionian Cosmogony, and Pythagorean 
Doctrine are provided in the form of extracts from works by Thorkild Jacobsen, F. M. 
Cornford, and Theodor Gomperz respectively ; an outline of Medieval Cosmology is 
taken from J. L. E. Dreyer’s History of the Planetary Systems. The original footnotes 
are numbered consecutively in each extract. Editorial comment is restricted to a 
bibliographical note preceding each extract, and brief Introductions to each of the four 
main stages into which, in a General Introduction, Professor Munitz divides the whole 
story. These Introductions, taken in conjunction with the editor’s caveat that he has 
not attempted to provide a source-book for the entire history of cosmology, should 
provide all that the philosophical reader should require. I noticed only one slip (p. 142), 
where Copernicus is said to have taken the “‘ sun instead of the earth as his fixed centre 
of co-ordinates *’ ; the origin was in fact the centre of the earth’s orbit, which could be 
maintained as a perfect circle only by placing the sun excentrically. The choice of 
documents is on the whole excellent ; but though one may agree with the editor in 
describing Dreyer’s account of medieval cosmology as “ brilliant”’, it was written 
over fifty years ago. This is particularly serious in relation to the medieval period, since 
our knowledge of the remarkable critical enquiries conducted at Paris in the early 
fourteenth century has been appreciated only within this period. Reference to them 
should at least have been made in the appropriate Introduction, though it is hoped that 
in a new edition room may be found for an extract characteristic of the later scholastic 
manner of ‘ cosmologising ’. An example of original thought among the later ‘ Arabs’ 
would likewise have been welcome : a suitable source is Carmody’s recent edition of 
al-Bitruji’s De Motibus Celorum. Far more serious than this is an omission which 
might well lead to a deterioration in Franco-American relations ; Descartes and Laplace 
are referred to only incidentally ! Though Thomas Wright, Kant, and Lambert are 
all allowed their say, Laplace’s vital correction of Kant in respect of the conservation 
of angular momentum, and his even more important (partial) demonstration of the 
stability of the solar system, thus avoiding the Newtonian scandal of an occasional 
check-up by the Creator, receive no mention. This is bad enough ; but the omission 
of the first great cosmology. on mechanical principles, which almost completely 
dominated European thought during the most formative ‘ scientific ’ century, is one 
that can only be attributed to those unaccountable black-outs to which we are all 
subject. With this reservation, one may welcome with gratitude this admirable collec- 
tion which provides materials for comparative study in a form convenient of access 
and pleasant to handle. A good bibliography and useful index of names are included. 
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After a comparative lull during the nineteenth century, during which astronomers 
were mainly concerned with extending the theory of gravitation beyond the solar 
system, the promulgation of the general theory of relativity and the construction of 
the 100-inch telescope on Mount Wilson led to a burst of universe-building, the end of 
which is not yet in sight. The opening up of vast cosmic distances and unimaginable 
time-spans has provided perhaps the greatest intellectual adventure in man’s history. 
But, like all journeys into the unknown, it has been accompanied by the wide diffusion 
of a number of Travellers’ Tales, which have aroused the suspicion of more cautious 
minds. Whereas during the nineteenth century there were profound disagreements 
about the Beginning of the Universe, there was ultimately almost complete unanimity 
as to its End. Now all this is changed. Within the last thirty years voices have been 
raised pronouncing the universe to be static, dynamic-expanding, -contracting, or 
-oscillating ; starting as cosmic dust, as a single ATOM, or not starting at all. As to 
the end, there is indeed general agreement that the galaxies do not die, but, like Old 
Soldiers, simply fade away. But whereas most agree that they fade-out, an influential 
school has fairly recently decreed that a new lot fade-in at an equal rate ; so the uni- 
verse is saved. But not by an all-wise Providence ; that would be giving way to Ideal- 
ism ; it Just Happens. The trouble is, of course, that all the characters in the cosmic 
Fairy Tale have changed—Space, Time, Infinity, Beginning, End, and, above all, 
Universe—what do they mean since the construction of self-consistent non-Euclidean 
geometries and the empirically well-founded demonstration of the impossibility of 
any absolute separation of space and time measurements ? It is precisely to the task 
of analysing the meanings within the contexts of various cosmological constructions 
that Professor Munitz has applied himself in Space, Time and Creation. Believing that 
the latest constructions can best be appreciated when viewed against the background 
of former ideas, he has provided a critical sketch of the concepts derived from Greek 
nature-philosophy, emphasising the changing pattern of the data available and the 
transition from realistic myth to hypothetico-deductive model. The fundamental 
character of these changes demands the application of philosophical analysis (‘‘ whether 
performed by ‘ scientists’ or ‘ philosophers’ is simply a matter of names’’). It is no 
longer (if it ever was) a matter of personal inclination : * philosophical questions are 
not outside of, or superimposed on, scientific ones ; one can not decide not to include 
them within the scientific framework, for they are already there”’. There follows a 
beautifully succinct outline of the nature of scientific theory remarkably free from the 
bias of any particular school—at least in relation to the purpose in hand. It would be 
pointless to attempt to summarise the author’s examination of recent cosmological 
construction in the light of this methodological canon. His investigation reveals high 
competence in all the fields of knowledge involved, and is carried out with a degree of 
clarity and verbal economy which might be more widely emulated. I found no sig- 
nificant faults of typography, but the author’s solution of the perennial problem of 
Leibni(t)z is three to one on the tee. Wuuum P. D. WicuTuan 


Gabriel Marcel : Philosophe et Dramaturge. By EpGarp Sorriaux. (Louvain : Nau- 
welaerts. 1956. Pp. 219. Price Fr. b. 99). 


M. Sottiaux has written a very fair introduction to the thought of M. Gabriel Marcel, 
which derives some of its value from including together with its sketch of some of its 
subject’s fundamental ideas, a detailed critical analysis of two of his most important 
plays. The reader who wishes a large-scale commentary on Marcel’s philosophy will 
be well advised to consult in preference the lengthy work of R. P. Roger Troistfon- 
taines’, to which M. Sottiaux continually acknowledges his indebtedness ; but his own 
shorter study has undoubtedly a certain value. 

Among other matters he well succeeds in bringing out the importance of Bergson’s 
influence on Marcel, while certainly under-estimating the significance of his reflection 
on some of the idealists, especially Josiah Royce, and (perhaps) F. H. Bradley. While 
he is certainly right to emphasize that Marcel’s philosophical work can only be properly 
estimated when the reader recalls that he is, before all else, a ‘“‘ master of the interior 
life”, M. Sottiaux does less than justice to the extent to which in his “‘ phenomeno- 
logical description ’’ of that life, Marcel owes much to the characteristic styles of ideal- 
ism, e.g. in his treatment of the act of faith to which M. Sottiaux refers on pp. 94 ff. 
of his book. 

Where Marcel is concerned, one is always conscious of being in the presence of a 
seminal writer, one capable of profound suggestion but less easily at home in rigorous 
or systematic exposition. His distinction between “ problem” and “ mystery ” is in 
its way as illuminating as, e.g. Waismann’s recognition of the “‘ open-textured ”’ character 
of certain concepts. No one concerned with the nature of metaphysics and its possibility 
can fail to acknowledge the worth of this distinction in bringing out something of what 
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it is that those who are not prepared outright to abandon metaphysics, at least as the — 
expression of a deeply significant intellectual impulse, are trying to say against the — 


more brashly self-confident sort of logical empiricist. M. Sottiaux’ account of thig 
distinction is fairly successful, but it suffers through his tying it up too closely with 
Marcel’s hostility to the habits and processes of a technological civilisation. It is mom 
wide-ranging as well as more subtle in its illuminating power. Sottiaux is much mor 
successful in his account of Marcel’s other pair of contrasted ultimates, ‘‘ being ” ang 
** having ’’. 

Where the two plays which he considers are concerned, Homme de Dieu, and Ie 
Monde Cassé, his critical analysis is certainly more successful in the case of the latter 
than of the former. Where Homme de Dieu is concerned, M. Sottiaux seems too ready 


to ignore the complexities of the pastor’s situation ; for instance, he neglects the manner | 


in which the pastor, in his final disintegration and disillusionment, seems to find re. 
sources of sanity in the simple humdrum duties of his office, thus giving himself time 


for the recovery of hope. M. Sottiaux is quite certainly wrong in trying to find in this © 


very subtle exploration of human relationships anything akin to a propagandist tract 
on behalf of clerical celibacy. His account of Le Monde Cassé is more successful, and he 


appends to it some interesting remarks on Marcel’s attitude to para-psychological My 


phenomena and their bearing on what used to be called the ‘ problem of the self’. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the book gains in value through including ex. 
tracts from various letters from M. Marcel to its author, which throw interesting light 
on Marcel’s views, e.g. of the grounds of religious assent. 

D. M. MackINNow 


The Reality of God. By W. Montcomery Warr. (London : 8.P.C.K. 1957. Pp, vi © 


+ 138. Price 4s 6d). 


This little book is for those who find no difficulty with the subject matter of science 
but are puzzled, if not affronted, by the language of theology. Whatever can it all be 
about ? ‘‘ Atoms, molecules, living bodies, social groups—all these I know—but what 
is this ‘God’?” 


Mr. Watt, urging the autonomy of the several sciences, argues that they must — 
nevertheless be set within a hierarchical structure, understood in terms of ‘* wholes”, — 
and arranged according to a principle of integration. ‘God’ becomes a principle of — 
integration for the universe, as ‘I’ is for that whichis myself. Further, this integration, — 
he tells us, is a ‘ mystery ’, but it is known, for example, when a man acts on his moral — /~ 


beliefs 

In the last chapter he argues rather like Butler, but with no explicit mention of 
him, that even a vague belief can be a legitimate basis for a devoted life. Besides this 
there is also a discussion of the extent to which our knowledge of God involves picture 
language, and difficulties are mentioned arising from the Christian’s appeal to revelation 
in general, and to the Bible in particular. 

Although the author’s treatment has the obvious and necessary limitations of @ 
small book—there are yawning gaps in the exposition and difficulties are raised which 
cannot possibly be given adequate treatment—yet I am sure the author is on the right 
lines and that his broad outline is one worth developing further. When so much work 
in the philosophy of religion today is concerned with the details and names of the trees, 
there is merit in a book which sets before the general reader in a reasoned fashion the 
outline of a possible map for the wood. 

I. T. Ramsey 





BRITISH COUNCIL COLLOQUIUM 

A Colloquium will be held in London 8-18 September 1959 on Contem- 
porary British Philosophy, with the aim of indicating the wide variety of 
views and methods which are developing in British philosophy today. The 
colloquium, which will be under the direction of Professor H. B. Acton, 
supported by other teachers in the University of London, is intended for 
applicants from overseas. Further information may be obtained from 
Director, Courses Department, British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 











